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able to obtain 



N offering to the public a work of 
which the aim is entirely decorative, 
the Author believes that it will supply 
a want experienced for some time 
by amateurs anxious to participate 
in the wide-spread desire for true 
decoration, and who have not been 
a collective form an account of the 

hich they can contribute to such ; 



many wa 

object, but have had to search for isolated instruction 
in each minor art in the pages of the magazines that 
treat of such subjects. 

The aim of the book is, firstly, to give to the amateur 
(who already knows the rudiments of Painting} a clear 
and concise account of many difffrent processes, and 
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the nature of the one especially undertaken ; secondly, 
to point out the materials required ; and thirdly, to 
show how to apply and work up those materials so 
as to give the desired effect. In most of the methods 
described, an intelligent pupil will need no other master; 
in others, a good idea of what is to be learnt will be 
obtained, and, with the aid to memory the written 
instructions supply, but few lessons required. Each ex- 
planation of a process is the result of a practical know- 
ledge of the same acquired by personal study, there 
being nothing more misleading to a learner than instruc- 
tion not founded upon experience ; but at the same 
time it must be remembered that, though knowledge 
may be supplied, yet brains cannot, and that many 
people are unable to take in written explanations, and 
require ideas to be conveyed to them through the eyes 
and ears. To such, no book can be of use, and their 
only help must be obtained through the medium of 
lessons. 

Neither is it possible within the limits of an ordinary 
book to enter into every minute detail of mixing colour 
and arranging a design, and even if such were prac- 
ticable it would not be expedient, as no artist obtains 
exactly the same result from the same mixing of pig- 
ments, and no set of learners work out the same design 
alike. To describe the right colours to use, how to 
mix and apply them, where to shade minutely, and 
where to paint broadly, must be the limit of all instruc- 
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tion ; then the artistic fancy of the manipulator will 
come in, and the result will depend upon the force or 
weakness of that vital spark which lifts painting from 
the level of mechanical work into the glorious region 
of fancy and culture, and assists it to raise and purify 
human thought above desiring and estimating objects 
only to the extent of their intrinsic money value. 

The book is divided into five sections, clearly sepa- 
rated ; and under each heading is grouped the various 
Paintings that have a common foundation. Thus, under 
one heading are arranged all descriptions of Painting 
that can be applied to Textiles ; under another, Painting 
upon Porcelain and Pottery ; while those that can be 
executed upon Glass, Plaster, or Paper will be found 
properly grouped. No illustrations expressly designed 
for one particular subject are given, as, though such 
illustrations are attractive to the eye, they are utterly 
worthless from a practical point of view, no black and 
white (or brown and grey) design conveying the idea of 
colour, and as from necessity, by reason of the size of 
such a book, the drawing has to be reduced below 
working size, it entails the trouble of its enlargment by 
the student. The head and tail pieces that embellish 
the commencement and end of each paper, many of 
which were designed by the author expressly for this 
work, although not intended as '^illustrations," will 
afford many suggestions which can be utilised in the 
various kinds of Painting described. 
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Special attention has been given to the selection of 
the tint used for the^ paper, and to the colour of the 
ink, the grey ground relieved with brown ink being 
chosen out of a great variety of shades, in the belief 
that such a combination of colours is the least fatiguing 
for the eye to rest upon for a length of time, and 
also for its artistic merit. 

General instructions accompany each paper, with 
reference to the materials and implements required; 
but it is not amiss to draw particular attention to some 
points which have to be remembered as being common 
to every method. The first and most important of all 
rules to be observed is the selection of the paints; these, 
whether required for China, Water, or Oil Painting, must 
be obtained from the best makers, and as fresh as 
possible. Paints bought at one of the well-known 
artists' colourmen's in London are more likely to be 
good than those of the same makers procured from a 
local man, not because the latter adulterates his goods, 
but because his sales are slow and the article deteriorates 
by being kept. 

In choosing textiles, the same rule as to the selection of 
the best materials should be observed, unless the instruc- 
tions especially mention that such is not required. This 
is particularly to be remembered when purchasing satin 
sheetings. These are made of different qualities and 
prices, the best containing as much silk as cotton, and 
the inferior with its cotton back being but sparingly over- 



laid with silk. The close firm make of the former material 
is far preferable for a grounding than the looser web of 
the latter. In muslin, Unen, satin, and velveteen goods 
the same reason holds for using the best that can be 
obtained; but in velvets and silk materials the inferior 
kinds are generally the most liked, the cotton with which 
they are intermixed rendering them stiffen When 
working upon coloured textiles, their shade is a matter 
for consideration; staling and crude tones, that draw the 




attention from the painting, are to be avoided; and 
tones should be selected that blend with, while they 
throw up, the design that enriches them. These shades 
. need not necessarily be of sad hues, and can be both 
bright and pleasing. Shades obtained from aniline dyes 
are objectionable, but other bright colours may be used 
although deep and sombre hues are generally the most 
fitted for backgrounds. 

With regard to the brushes required, as they are 
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expensive to purchase, it will be a help to the worker 
to give a description of the size and make of brush 
necessary, and to point out what descriptions of painting 
the same brush is available for, as there are many 
varieties of work that are executed with the same 
make. 

For Stencilling, a particular make of brush is used ; 
this is shown in Fig. i. This brush is called a Stencil 
Brush, and is round, made of short and thick hairs cut 
straight and fastened into a short thick handle ; three 
sizes are used, the illustration being of the smallest. 
Ordinary red Sable Brushes, sizes from 3 to 6, are used 
in Stencilling for fine strokes, and Outliners for painting 
straight lines with. Stencil Brushes are of no use for 
other kinds of painting. 

In Velvet Painting, round, short, straight-cut Hoghair 




Fig 2. Vfxvet Painting Brush. 

Brushes are used, such as are shown in Fig. 2. These 
can be made useful in Lustra Painting. 

In Illuminating, Muslin, Satin, Silk, Vellum, Jean, and 
all descriptions of Waterrcolour Painting, Camel-hair 
brushes, sizes i to 5, shown ;in Fig. 3, are indifferently 
used, and only require care in washing away the pig- 
ments with clean water to be available for all in turn. 
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In work upon Wood, Earthenware, Canvas, and other 
materials with oil colours, Hoghair brushes and red 
Sable Brushes, as shown in Fig. 4, are required. The 





Fig. 3. Water-colour Brushes. 

fine red Sable Brushes, numbering from i to 6, make 
clear strokes ; the larger Hoghair kinds, size from 2 to 7, 
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Bed Sable. 




Hoghair. 
Fig 4. Oil Painting Bru.shes. 



are suited for masses and broad effects of light and shade. 
In Crystoleum Painting only the fine Sables are necessary, 
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while in Earthenware the large Hoghair are used for 
the grounding and the medium Sables for the design. 

In Lustra Painting, Velvet Scrubs can be used, but 
common Hog^s-bristle brushes, costing fourpence each, 
are good enough, with a few red Sables, size from 3 to 5, 
for the finer lines. The medium used in Lustra Painting 
is so sticky that the brushes clog, and they should b(* 
kept entirely to the one work. They are cleaned with 
turpentine, like oil-paint brushes. 

In China Painting, fine Camel-hair (see Fig. 3) are 
used, with broad Badger's (see Fig. 5) for the laying-on 




Fig 5. Badger Brush. 

oi washes. The brushes should be only used for China 
Pain tin or. 

In Barbotine, a brush, shaped as shown in Fig. 6, is 
used for laying-on the ground, the finer end for small 
articles, the greater for large : while two long-haired 
brushes, known as Outliners, and shown in Fig. 6, are 
required for painting in the design. 
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In Scene Faiiitiiiff, what are known as flat White- 
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■' washers' Brushes are required for the background washes 
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and ordinary House-painter's brushes of the small size 
for work in detail. Both these descriptions of brush 
are too large to illustrate in these pages. The House- 
painter's brushes are used to lay on grounds in Earthen- 
ware Painting when the article to be painted is large. 

A sufficient description of the brushes required in the 
paintings of minor importance will be found in their 
respective places. 

Colour, ground up and applied with oily and gummy 
mediums, requires to be taken out of the brush, before 
it has dried in, with either spirits of turpentine or of 
wine, and the brush then washed in soap lather and 
warm water ; but as each application of spirit loosens 
the hairs of a brush, painters constantly at work wipe 
out as much colour as possible from a brush, and then 
leave it lying in poppy oil until wanted. The brush is 
laid in the oil so that its tip does not sustain its weight, 
as delicate brush-tips will be flattened and made crooked 
if pressure is put upon them. 

All water colours and powder colours diluted with 
water are easily cleaned by the brushes being washed 
out in pure water. Barbotine colours are also removable 
with water. 

Blanche C. Saward. 
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Painting Transparencies. 




J ITHER oils or water colours can be 
used in this kind of painting, which 
is useful for drawing-room scenes, 
and also for illuminations at public 
rejoicings. Like scene painting, 
the work is done with broad layers 
of colour, without minute manipu- 
lation, but it should not be attempted by amateurs who 
cannot paint either in water colours or oils, as some 
acquaintance with the qualities of pigments, and the 
way of arranging light and shade, so as to produce the 
right effect, is needed. 

For Painting Oil Transparencies, the materials required 
are : Muslin, wooden frame, gilders' size, oil colours 
in tubes, hoghair brushes, sponges, coarse and fine, 



palette knife, and sharp flat and thin pieces of wood of 
various widths, cut to make different sized palette knives, 
turpentine, japanners* gold size, dabbers made of old silk 
stuffed with wool, patterns, a reed pen, and Indian ink. 
For Water-colour Transparencies : Muslin, wooden frame, 
moist water-colours. Nelson's Gelatine, gum tragacanth, 
pattern, sponges, and brushes. 

To paint, select a fine and good muslin of a wide 
width, stretch this in a wooden frame made the size of 
the transparency required, and lash the muslin very 
securely to it on every side. When only one trans- 
parency is required, four laths nailed together are suffi- 
cient for the frame, but when many are wanted, a 
straining frame, with mortice holes and cross bars, is 
used, and each bar is provided with a strip of webbing 
to which to attach the muslin, and it is tightened by 
means of side holes. Having very tightly stretched 
the muslin, size it, so as to render it capable of re- 
ceiving the oil paint. Size with gilders' size, diluted and 
warmed, and lay it thoroughly over every thread of the 
muslin. Let it dry, re-stretch the muslin, and re-size 
and re-stretch, then rub down with pumice stone. Two 
coats of size are enough, if upon trial the paint will 
then lie upon the surface of the muslin, and not become 
absorbed ; but should it sink in, give a third coat of 
3ize and again rub down with pumice stone. Trace the 
outline of the picture by pricking a cartridge paper 
pattern with minute pin holes, and rubbing charcoal 
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through those holes, or draw it straight on to the pre- 
pared muslin with a quill pen and Indian ink, . Set 
patterns are stencilled on through a stencilling plate. 

Provide a number of small earthenware flower saucers, 
squeeze into each one colour from the tubes, mix it 
with japanners' gold size, and rub them well together 
with the palette knife. Mix from these into separate 
saucers the various shades made by the combination of 
these colours, and make thin light shades with tur- 
pentine. Take the sponges, fill with the colour, try 
the tint on some waste muslin, to see if it is right, and 
then dab the colour on to the muslin for foreground, 
clouds, mountains, foliage, and all large surfaces. Let 
the colour so put on nearly dry, then with the various 
palette knives take it off, so that lights and half lights 
are formed. Use the dabbers instead of the sponges* 
for small parts of the shading, and fill in the figures, 
faces, and set objects by colour laid on with a hog's-hair 
brush ; obtain depth of shade by putting on more colour 
in those parts. Work at night with gas or a lamp 
arranged behind the muslin, and leave all white tints 
and high lights to be made by the unpainted surface. 

.Use bright colours, shade them into each other by 
stippling them together, and paint with the oil colours 
that are transparent, not with the opaque ones. For 
reds, use carmine, crimson, and madder lake ; for blue, 
cobalt and Prussian blue, indigo, and French ultra* 
marine ; for yellows, Indian yellow, gamboge, raw 



sienna, Italian pink ; for greens, terra vert mixed with 
yellows and browns ; for browns, burnt sienna, Vandyke 
brown, and madder brown ; for purple, burnt carmine 
or purple lake ; ivory black for black. 

When painting with reds to produce scarlet, lay on 
a coat of gamboge or Indian yellow, and glaze with 
carmine. For delicate shades use madder lake, and for 
bright tints crimson lake. Paint in the blues in the 
ordinary way, but mix Prussian blue with other colours 
when greens or sombre purples are needed. • Use burnt 
sienna with Prussian blue to make greens, as well as 
yellows. Make shadows with purple lake, use Vandyke 
brown for deep tones, and black only where all trans- 
parency is excluded. 

To paint with water colours, stretch the muslin as 
already indicated, and size it w^ith Nelson Gelatine, 
which dilute with warm water and apply three times. 
Draw or pounce on the design, and paint with the 
tube water-colours, which mix with the gum tragacanth 
until quite pulpy. Use the same combination of colours, 
and put them on in the same way as oil colouring. 
The effect of water-colour painting is poor when com- 
pared with the rich tones of oils. In both cases it is 
advisable to stretch, size, and prepare a piece of waste 
muslin, on which to try the various washes of colour 
before putting them on the design, as the colour once 
on cannot be removed, except by scraping with the 
palette knives. 
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In order to make great density of colour in deep 
shadows or other parts of a water-colour transparency 
that require to be opaque, take some Chinese white, 
mix it with gum tragacanth, and with a camel's-hair 
brush No. 3 work it in as a ground colour over such 
places ; take care to lay on the wash witfi great smooth- 
ness, and leave no lines of paint, lumps of colour, or 
other faults upon the surface. When lumps of colour 
appear, first rub them down with a dry brush, 
and if this does not remove them, dip a clean brush 
into water and soften away the lumps with it into 
the surrounding surface. When streaks and lines 
appear, repaint the ground, and always take care to 
confine the white colour within the limits of the 
required shadow. Let the ground so laid thoroughly 
dry before putting the correct colour over it, then 
paint that in in the ordinary manner. 

By thus making an opaque ground and blocking 
out the light that would shine through such parts, a 
greater depth and richness is thrown over the painting 
than could be obtained by simply laying on the plain 
shadows, but, at the same time, judgment is required 
so as not to overdo such parts in a design and thus 
turn it into an ordinary opaque picture. 

Transparencies painted in shades of one colour are 
a variety of the work and are easier to execute than 
paintings after nature. The subjects should be floral and 
simple. Landscapes, if attempted, look best painted in 
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shades of sepia browns, as do animaFs and figures. 
For such single tones of colour the artist can use 
powder colours instead of prepared colours (as the 
former are cheaper than the latter). The powders 
should be well crushed and ground in a muiler, then 
mixed with water and gum tragacanth until they are 
transparent. One shade of yellow, red, scarlet, and 
brown will make the necessary tone.s for a picture, 
shading from yellow through red to brown, one of 
pale sky-blue, Prussian blue, and indigo for blue effects, 
with Chrome No. i and raw sienna mixed with the 
blue to form green-blue tones, while Chrome No. i 
mixed with black will produce green shadows. By 
working in the colour lightly in some places and with 
depth in others gradations of shade are procured. 

The effect of distance can be given to transparencies 
by the use of two strained pieces of muslin placed one 
a little behind the other. Upon the one at the back 
paint in the sky, mountains, and all distant objects, 
and upon the one in the front paint the figures, pro- 
minent objects, and foreground. By this simple means' 
very finished pictures are made. 
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Painting on Silk and Saftr. 
tn Water Coloitrs. 



INCE the revival of interest in all 

works of art that contribute to 

decorative objects, the value of 

painting upon the above materials, 

either for the embellishment of 

rooms, or for the ornamentation of 

articles of dress and luxury, has 

become apparent to all amateurs. Paintings of this 

I kind arc used either for door panels, piano fronts, fire 

bscreeos, and mantel borders ; or for fans, glove boxes, 

LCigar cases, sunshades, trimmings for ball dresses, &c. ; 

ind when carefully done are conducive to the adornment 

3 artistic value of the articles, 

As both silk and satin materials when painted require 

I Bimilar preparation and treatment, they are classed 
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together in this chapter, and the differences that may occur 
are mentioned when noticeable. 

The first question that presents itself is the choice of 
the silk or satin. With regard to colour, for silk, 
all shades of white, from cream white to pink, and 
from lemon white to yellow, are suitable, but not flake 
white, which is crude in tone, and does not contrast suffi- 
ciently with the white paint which is laid upon it. 
Beside white, yellow, of an old gold shade ; blue, such 
as is known as sky bine ; green, of the shade of Elau de 
Nil ; and cinnamon reds, all look well. The brighter 
tinted colours are not suitable for backgrounds, as they 
are too vivid in tone to show the beauty of the 
painting; and should a dark background be desirable 
the following colours will look better than bright tones. 
For blues, Oxford and navy blue ; for reds, maroons 
and very deep cardinals ; for greens, olive and sage 
green ; for browns, burnt sienna and Vandyke brown ; 
fo'" purples, madder and plum colours. The same 
remarks as to colour apply to the selection of satins, 
except that a pure white in satin is always admissible, 
and that the colours are so much softer in this material 
than in silk that they can be used of brighter tints. 

The silk, as to texture, should be of a close and even 
make, not much dressed, and not corded. The satin 
should be cotton backed, without wooliness or irregu- 
larities upon its surface, and firmly and well woven. 

Both are the better for a sizing passed over before 
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they are painted, to take away the dressing upon their 
surfaces, but unless this is done with care, it will tend 
to cockle the material, which is one of the worst errors 
in the working. Previous to sizing, stretch the silk in 
an open frame, such as is used in woolwork, or if that 
is not to hand, on a drawing board, and lay a piece 
of tissue paper between the silk and the board. Take 
great care to stretch the silk evenly and to attach it 
firmly — any error in the stretching will result in un- 
evenness to the silk, and can never be remedied. To 
size : Take an ounce of Nelson's Gelatine, and place 
it in a tall gallipot just covered with cold water, leave 
it for an hour, pour off the cold water and add a pint of 
boiling water to the gelatine, which stir and dissolve 
quickly in the water; run the mixture through coarse 
muslin to strain, and while still hot apply it to the silk. 
Take a clean and small-faced sponge, dip it into the hot 
gelatine, and thoroughly wash over the surface of the silk ; 
do not make it too wet, but rub the mixture well in, and 
leave no place untouched, as such places will show when 
the gelatine has dried. Rub with a piece of soft silk, and 
leave the silk stretched until it is perfectly dry; then 
rearrange it, should it require restretching. The same 
mixture can be applied to the satin ; but as upon satin 
every mark will show, great care is needed. 

Commence the painting by arranging the design ; draw 
this out upon a piece of paper, and should it be for a fan, 
be careful that the largest flowers, &e., are not sketched 
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in so that they come upon the ribs of the fan mount. 
As a fan leaf is a segment of a circle, it is easy to draw 
each leaf or rib upon the paper, and to arrange the 
design so as to avoid as much as possible the plaits that 
must be made in the silk after it is mounted. If the 
design is for a piano front, arrange it so that it com- 
mences at one side and falls across the space, and not so 
that it is evenly placed in the centre. If it is for a sun- 
shade, use large flowers, such as Gloire de Dijon roses, 
chrysanthemums or passion flowers ; place them in the 
centre of one of the segments and bring a few leaves 
and trails over into the next segment and across the 
mount. For a screen, the painting can be either in the 
centre, or from the side; for a mantel border, it looks 
better broken up into irregular sprays or springing 
uprightly from the bottom, instead of arranged as a 
continuous centre sprays 

Trace the outlines of the design on to the silk or 
satin. Use tracing paper, red carbonised paper, and a 
fine knitting needle ; clean the carbonised paper before 
using it, and be careful not to press it upon the material, 
as all marks will show upon it. 

The manner of painting has now to be decided. It 
can be done in two ways. The easiest and the one 
chiefly employed for decorative objects is to mix Chinese 
white with the other water colours, and by so doing to 
turn them into body colours, and produce an effect by 
this means without great labour or skill. The dis- 
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advantage of this style of painting is, that it is liable to 
crack when used upon fans or other articles that are not 
stationary, but it is quite sufficient for sunshades, muffs, 
dress trimmings, piano fronts, &c., and is better suited 
for these articles than more minute and carefully finished 
work, as it is much more effective at a distance. 

The second kind of painting is simple water-colour. 

: The effect of this can only be attained by great 

proficiency in the art, and by working up the colours 

.^^*; patiently; the last tints and the higher lights are 

added in body colour, but the chief painting is kept 

to ordinary moist colours. Landscapes, sea views, 

^'"•" Watteau groups, and all fine work, can only be effectually 

if;} :done in this manner, as the delicate shading required 

l^. in them is not possible in body colours. The best fans, 

^;\ oval fire screens, and the tops of glove boxes, &c., are 

I: generally so painted. 

To Paint with Body Colour: The materials required 

iare — Chinese white in bottles, the ordinary moist water 

^, colours, ox gall, veloutine, red sable brushes, palette, 

[i', distilled water, to which a little sugar has been added, 

and some spare pieces of silk or satin, on which to try 

.j the effect of the various shades of colour before using 

s tiiem upon the actual material. Always put the colour 

'■* 

:. to be used on to the palette before mixing it with white 

5=. or other colours, and keep that left in the pans per- 

k" fectly clean, or the shades will become dirty and muddled 

together, and prevent true colouring. Be careful that 
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the Chinese white is not too dry, as it will then cake 
and rub off at the slightest touch ; add veloutine to it 
before using, should it on trial come off from the spare 
silk, and rub it well up with a palette knife to make the 
mixture perfectly smooth. Commence by laying a coat 
of Chinese white, mixed with veloutine, over the whole 
design ; lay on rather fully, but without streakiness. 
Thin it with turpentine should it look too thick, and 
while it is still wet, colour some of the tints required 
into it. Thus, for an apple blossom design, rub a little 
carmine on to the palette, soften it with white, and tint 
the petals with it before the Chinese white is dry. Work 
into the leaves chrome yellow and burnt sienna for the 
yellow shades, and terra vert for the green ; mix these 
with white, and lay them on as broad shades, and fol- 
lowing the growth of the leaves ; while these colours are 
drying, attend to the grasses, ferns, and leaves in shadow. 
These, upon fans, are frequently painted in soft greys, 
yellow browns, and other plain shades, so as to appear 
behind the more prominent objects. Being already 
tinted with the Chinese white, these background objects 
require simply glazing with one colour. Purple madder, 
crimson lake, and brown pink will produce deep- 
coloured leaves ; Indian yellow and burnt sienna, light 
decayed leaf colours; verdigris, a bright green; and black, 
mixed to a grey with white and carmine, a soft lavender 
tint, much used in background leaves. Lay the above- 
mentioned colours over the white ground as even tints, 
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and do not attempt to shade them. For the second 
painting, return to the petals, and put in the chief 
shadows. In apple blossom, the shadows near the centre 
of the flower make with touches of chrome yellow and 
white, and in other parts with a warm grey, slightly 
tinged with carmine. Touch up the brightest lights 
with a little pure white, and use pure carmine to the 
deepest parts of the flower, put in the stamens with 
chrome yellow, deepened with orange chrome ; add a 
little ox gall if the paint is thick, but work with the 
veloutine mostly, as the properties of that megilp act as 
a varnish and a dryer. Work in the shadows on the 
leaves with Prussian blue and black, mixed with raw 
sienna and Indian yellow, and brighten their high lights 
with yellows or verdigris mixed with Chinese white. Do 
not attempt minute shading or stippling, but soften each 
colour, and let them run together. Mark out the stems 
of the group either with greens or browns, and let an 
occasional touch of light red, Indian yellow, or black, 
throw up the even surface. Finish the painting by 
tracing with a very fine camel-hair brush the veins of 
the leaves, stamens, and pistils of flowers, and any fine 
grasses or tendrils. Never apply to the design a shade 
that has not been tested on the spare silk or satin, and 
do not attempt minute colouring. 

Among the best flowers to select for light grounds are 
yellow, pink, and deep crimson roses, with leaves in- 
dining to yellow, green, and brown shades ; dog roses. 
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lilacs, both white and coloured, wallflowers, apple 
blossom, and picotees of various shades with strongly 
marked lines on their petals. For dark silks and satins, 
chrysanthemums, Marguerite and yellow daises, fox- 
gloves, forget-me-nots, double cherry, &c. When 
painting in such deep shades as are required for 
crimson roses and brown wallflowers, a clight glaze of 
cobalt over some of the petals of the roses, and of 
cream white over the wallflowers, will help to produce 
the velvet-like appearance of the subjects. 

Body colour painting on satin will allow of even less 
shading than upon silk. White satin will not need a 
ground of Chinese white, as it will be sufficient to mix it 
and the veloutine wilh the first tints on the flowers and 
leaves ; but this ground colour is necessary upon dark 
satins, and must be laid on in such a manner that the 
satin is not visible beneath it. .-^ 

Birds, butterflies, ladybirds, flies and insects are great 
accessories to any painting; they are treated as already ;.* 

mentioned, but the brightest tints in the colour box are /) 
employed to paint them in, after the layer of Chinese *,; 
white is put on. \ 

Gilding is often added to increase the effect of body 
colour painting ; it is not very suitable when used about -j 

flower subjects, except when it is laid upon dark back- -}, 

grounds and as a help to yellow daisies, or to mark out 
the ears of w^heat, or to bring into prominence blades 
of grass. It is most effectively employed upon dark 
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materials upon which white flowers and brown leaves 
have been selected as the subject ; the gilding is 
then used about the leaves as their highest light 
and also for their veinings, and by this means it both 
lightens and enriches. The gilding can only be accom- 
plished with shell gold or real gold paint, no metallic 
preparations being permanent. The parts should be 
first painted over with cadmium and veloutine, and when 
dry the gold carefully applied. 

For Painting as in Water-colour Painting, the out- 
line of a design must be very lightly sketched in, and 
the hard line produced by using the carbonised paper 
dispensed with if possible, but if not, made as faint as 
can be to show. As no Chinese white ground is laid 
on before the working is commenced, it is impossible 
to get rid of hard lines, but if these show in the petals 
of a flower or upon other light parts, they spoil the 
appearance of the work. Commence by laying down a 
flat tint of colour that matches the lightest shade on the 
petal or leaf; then mark out the shadows — use neutral 
tint for all the soft shadows, but add to it, when upon 
white and light petals, a little warm colouring to correct 
any harshness. Mix the colours evenly on the palette 
before applying them, and see that the brush is full of 
colour, so as to produce no streakiness in the work. After 
thie shadows are all well indicated, paint over them in the 
natural tints of the flowers and leaves, carrying the colour 
up from its lightest to its darkest tone, and blending the 
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various shades into each other by stippling them over 
with a dry brush. Be careful to arrange that the highest 
lights come close to deep shadows where great prominence 
to the object is wanted, also to make all the edges of the 
leaves or flowers soft, and without hard markings ; the leaf 
or petal in the strongest shade must always have a light 
close to its edge, and a light as its background, and if 
these are omitted a hard appearance is at once given to 
the painting. A little ox gall is useful to help the flow 
of the colours, and when the work is finished, a wash or 
glazing of transparent colour over the whole of a petal to 
harmonise any crude tints is desirable. Gamboge, as it is 
a bad dryer, should never be used. A glazing of cobalt 
over the deepest part of a crimson rose, of scarlet lake 
over yellows, and madders over light shadows are good. 
As a last painting, work in Chinese white in the highest 
lights, and pass a wash of gum over the deepest shadows. 
For sea views and for landscapes, paint as in Water-colour 
Painting. 

The following colours and flowers are given as 
examples of colouring : For a yellow jonquil, work with 
chrome No. i for the flat tint, use neutral tint for the 
shadows, and finish the flower with Indian yellow and a 
little burnt sienna. For a red rose, make various tints 
with carmine, shade with neutral tint and purple madder, 
work in white at the very lightest parts, and cobalt over 
the darkest. For narcissus, use yellow ochre and 
chrome No. i for the centre parts, shaded with Roman 
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ochre and burnt sienna; for the white parts lay on 
Chinese white and «hadc with indigo and Indian red, 
to which add a little yellow. For large daisies, lay or. 
a coating of Chinese white, and work in neutral tini 
shadows, also shadows made with chrome yellow, and a 
little black ; for the centres of the daisies use cadmium 
and Indian yellow, and shade with neutral tint. For 
Canterbury bells, use cobalt, mixed with white and also 
pure, and shade with neutral tint and carmine. For 
cornflowers, use ultramarine and white, and shade with 
indigo, crimson, and black. 

Another method of painting upon silk and satin is to 
sketch in the design, as already mentioned, and to colour 
it with the various shades of one colour only. This 
effective and easy manner of painting requires little 
knowledge of the art, and depends for its success upon 
the truthfulness of the drawing and the selection of har- 
monious tints for background and painting. For lemon 
cxilour and pink shades of silk, paint in sepia or liquid 
Indian ink. For pale blue silks, take cobalt and shade 
into indigo. For lavender silks, use crimson. For old 
gold silk, use all shades of browns. For black silks, 
' use white, grey, yellow, and pink shades. Add Chinese 
white as the highest light to all these colours. 





Painting on Silk and 
Satin in Oils. 

^ILK and satin can both be painted 
ill oil colours and require no pre- 
vious preparation. Tightly stretch 
tlio material and thin the colours with 
Uirpentine, but not so as to make 
ihcm run. Use only enough colour 
to hide the material beneath, and 
blend the lights into the dark :ihadows with the help of a 
dry brush. If, when the iirst coat of colour is dry, the 
material shows through it, apply a second, which work 
in like the first; then bring out the stamens of the 
flowers and the markings of the leaves sharply, and 
throw them well up by working in deep shadows behind 
or near them, but attempt no great amount of shading. 
Dark flowers require a good deal of working up ; light 
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flowers do not, and therefore are preferable in this kind 
of work. 

Use a wooden rest to keep the hand from touching 
the wet paint while the work is in progress. This 
consists of a bar of wood 2in. wide, raised at its ex- 
tremities by feet ain. high ; its length is variable, 
according to the size of the painting, which it should 
just clear. Place it across, and steady the hand by 
resting upon it while working. 

When the painting is quite dry {it will take four or 

five days), varnish it with white spirit varnish, If it has 

dried dead and colourless ; but if the colours are bright, 

'..f omit the varnishing, as it gives a sticky look to the 

f- work. 

*^. No one should attempt to paint in oil colours upon 

•5 silk or satin without some previous knowledge of oil 
ife-- colouring, as the success of the work depends upon the 
^■': clearness with which the oils are sparingly employed, 
and a beginner, not knowing the exact shades to lay on, 
will produce thick and muddy effects from working over 
the same place too often. 



t^. 





nting 0-/J i^eivet 
Water Coioi4rs. 




HIS art was much practised in England 
during the first half of the present 
century, and it has of late years 
attracted notice, as it is a suitable 
one for decorating mantel borders, 
iloor panels, and curtain borders. 
The difficulties of the work arise 
from the great power of absorbing colour in the raised 
pile of the material, and the consequent dcadness of 
look given to the painting, which can never be worked 
up to any minuteness of finish, from having to contend 
against this loss of colour, and the fact that the pile 
becomes matted together, and the tints run into each 
other if more than a certain amount of paint is laid on. 
A beginner in the art, when selecting the velvet for 
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painting, should choose cotton velvet, or velveteen of a 
close pile and make, in preference to the long piled silk 
velvet, or plush, as, though both these materials can 
be painted, a good deal of practice is first necessary 
to enable the worker to understand the management of 
the colour so that it is neither too liquid nor too thick. 
For colour of velvet any shade may be selected ; most 
of the old fashioned painting was done upon white 
cotton velvet, but that was executed before the soft 
modern shades of colour were manufactured, and the 
present creams, sky blues, and grey green shades, are 
in better taste, and are better backgrounds to the 
painting than so crude a colour as white. Black, if 
selected, should be the velveteen known as gamekeepers' 
make, as that is the closest and best kind, but the 
shade is not a good one to paint upon, as the tone of it 
shows through the tinting. 
V The colours used are the ordinary water colours of 

'. . the best makers, mixed with veloutine or gum dragon^ 
fV sal volatile, or spirits of wine, to prevent their running 
^*:' into each other, or sinking too deeply into the mate- 
^ii rial. The brushes are those known as scrubs ; they 
[;; are short hard brushes, and are made for painting wax 
^i flowers with ; they are made with bristles, and have 
4' flat bushy ends instead of pointed ones. As the velvet 
P.';' will not bear the pressure of the hand upon it, and 
cannot well be painted upon an easel by reason of the 
manner of the painting, a wooden hand-rest is required. 
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These rests can be made by the worker, as they consist .^ 
of a long bar of wood an inch and a half wide, and from 

twelve to twenty-four inches long, supported at each .'[ 
end by a small piece of wood an inch and a half in 
depth and height. The length of the rest must exceed 
the size of the velvet being painted, which is placed 
beneath it so as to allow the feet to stand out beyond 
the material, and the worker^s hand being placed on 
the rest, is always an inch and a half away from the 
velvet, and cannot therefore damage it. 

Make an outline of the design upon cartridge ,: 
paper, only drawing the most necessar}~ lines, and 

prick a series of pin holes along the lines so drawn ; lay .,-i 

this upon the velvet and rub powdered white chalk, or .j 
powdered black lead, through these pinholes so as to , J 

mark out the outline. Inclose the chalk or black lead i 

in muslin bags, and use as small an amount as possible, 'J 

limiting the outlines to a single dot at the commence- -'y^ 

ment and end of a line, if the worker has sufficient -^ 

confidence to trust to the correctness of the lines made % 

with a brush. Having obtained sufficient indication of \^ 

the outline, pin the velvet down to a drawing board with ..;i« 

drawing pins, and place a sheet of paper between it '3 

and the board : cover over the velvet that is not required ^^ 

with tissue paper to keep it clean, and place the hand- . ; 

rest over that part that is to be painted. Take an 2 

ordinary camel-hair brush with a fine point, mix up a 4 

k 

little paint with veloutine, and lightly mark out the . " 
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outline of the design over the chalk spots, keeping to 
the chief lines and leaving the others. Then com- 
mence the painting. Mix up in various small saucers the 
tints required, adding to each some veloutine, or gum 
dragon, or one of the other mediums mentioned ; make 
the colours thus mixed perfectly smooth and as thick as 
weak cream, and do not attempt too many shades of one 
colour, but keep to broad shadows and tints. Dip the 
scrub brush into the darkest tint of a colour, and well 
fill it, letting any superfluous paint drain off on to 
blotting paper. Hold the brush quite upright over the 
velvet and paint by dabbing it upon the velvet ; never 
dab the colour quite to the edge of a leaf or petal. 
but take a clean dry brush and soften it off gradually 
there. Put in all the dark parts of the subject first, 
'. and never work over them or near them until the} 
are quite dry, beyond softening round their edges 
with a dry brush, then take another clean scrub and 
finish with the lighter parts. Let one colour dry perfectly 
before another is put on, and make thc^ colours as 
y. ' solid as they will bear so that they may not wet the 
".. velvet pile too much. Add a little water to a colour 
>: when it is being softened down, but this requires great 
i.v care. Two shades of one colour are sufficient upon 
r- . one leaf or petal, and the lighter soften into the darker 
: .\ . by brushing the leaf with the hard brush the way of the 
Y- velvet in which the pile runs most easily, and then the 
S^"> contrary way. Etch in the stamens, veins, and fine 
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lines of the design with a crowquill pen after the paint- 
ing is dry. When all the work is done, take a smooth 
soft hat-brush with bristles of an equal length, and brush 
it gently over the work so as to raise up any part of the 
velvet that may have become flattened. 

Dark coloured velvets require a coating of Chinese 
white upon them before any painting is commenced, or 
their tint appears through the colouring ; this applica- 
tion of white alters the character of the work, and 
renders it opaque. After the outline is marked out with 
white chalk spots, cover the parts to be painted with a 
slight wash of veloutine, let this dry, and then mix and 
apply with a scrub brush veloutine and Chinese white, 
filling up every part with the paint, which lay on as dry 
as possible. Wait until this wash is perfectly dry, and 
then paint over it with the right colours, only mixing . 
them with veloutine, and shading them very sparingly. 
Blend one colour into the other, and mark out any veins, 
or such like, with a crowquill, but do not brush over the 
surface when all is finished unless the pile is much 
matted and flattened. 

The designs that can be painted upon velvet are 
flowers, fruit and butterflies ; animals, figures, and 
landscapes require too much accuracy of outline and 
minuteness of detail to look well in a painting that 
cannot be brought up to a high finish, whereas the 
softness of tone given by the texture to the design is 3. 
well adapted to the hues of a butterfly^s wing, or the 
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petals of a flower. The flowers to select for the work 
are large single-petalled ones, such as cactus, evening 
primrose, sunflowers, gum cistus and lilies ; double 
flowers and small-sized ones should not be attempted 
until some amount of proflciency is attained in the 
manipulation. 





Patnttng on Musltr. 
Water Colours. 




AINTING on Muslin is used for orna- 
menting fans, screens, chair backs, 
aprons, and dresses, and in imita- 
tion of the Chinese Opaque Painting 
on rice paper and other thin materials. 
The work is executed with water 
colours upon Swiss muslin, and is 
not difficult, but it requires to be done accurately, as the 
colour escaping from the lines enclosing it cannot be 
taken out from so transparent a material without showing. 
Select a good fine-textured muslin, and if both sides 
are to be painted, as in a fire screen, stretch it in 
an open frame made with strong wire. Trace the 
outline of the design upon cartridge paper, lay the 
frame down upon it, and carefully trace it on the 
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musliri with an H B pencil. Should the design only 
require to be painted on one side of the muslin, pin the 
muslin out upon a board, trace the design through 
from underneath as before, then lay a clean sheet of 
•white paper between the board and the painting, and 
fasten the muslin down securely with drawing pins. The 
muslin being ready, paint over all the design with a coat 
of Chinese white to render it opaque, mix the Chinese 
white with a few drops of water-colour megilp, and 
work the mixture about upon the palette until it is free 
from lumps, and is not too liquid and is quite smooth ; lay 
it carefully on with a sable brush, and see that it never 
runs beyond the outlines ; leave the coat to dry when the 
muslin is stretched in a frame without touching, but 
when it is stretched on a board, unpin it from the board, 
and hold it stretched in the hands until it is nearly dry, 
when it may be returned to its proper position. The 
laying on of the white is the great secret in Muslin 
Painting, and can only be learnt by practice ; if it is too 
liquid it will run over the outline and spoil the work ; if 
'j^^^: it is too dry, every brush mark will show ; and if it is 
lumpy and full of spots, the rest of the painting will look 
coarse ; and as no mistakes made in laying on the ground 
colour can be altered by the succeeding work, it is 
extremely important that that should be done well. 
When the white is dry, paint in the design with ordinary 
water colours, mixing them with Chinese white if 
necessary, but keeping to their natural tones as far as 
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possible. When copying a Chinese group of figures 
and flowers, mix white with all the colours, in order to 
attain the peculiar opaque look of those designs, but 
when painting an ordinary group of English flowers,- 
colour them natural'y, and only use the white as a 
ground for fine stems and tendrils, and for the high 
lights of the painting. As the work is done upon a 
prepared surface, the shading and the colouring must be 
put on without much retouching or stippling, but just 
in broad masses ; any movement that works up the 
white ground will destroy the tone of the colour laid 
over it. 

When both sides of the muslin are to be painted 
upon, a ground colour of white is laid on upon both 
sides before any colouring is commenced, and then the 
rest of the work is proceeded with as described. For 
subjects, most of the numerous Chinese and Japanese 
designs are suitable, or the simple single flowers and 
groups of flowers painted upon Christmas cards. 





Painting 
On Jean tn Water Coiours. 




JHIS is a kind of work which is much 
employed for decorating d'oyleys 
and other small articles. It is done 
with tube water-colours, or with 
body colours, and water-colour size. 
Procure the smooth satin-faced 
jean and cut it out so that no 
creases appear in the d'oyley. Draw In the outline of 
ferns, flowers, grasses, or other subject, very faintly with 
a lead pencil, and, in the case of a flower, fill in these 
outlines with Chinese white mixed with colour, so that it 
matches the lightest shade on each petal. For leaves and 
grasses, mix together chrome yellow and emerald green, 
but no white ; use the water-colour size sparingly while 
mixing the colours. Allow the first coat to dry, and then 



commence the actual painting. Carry this out as in ordi- ■ 
nary flower painting, by first marking out the shadows 
with neutral tint and by then completing the natural 
colouring. From the nature of the work, no great finish 
can be given to the colouring. Butterflies, painted in 
pure and bright tints, greatly enhance the beauty of any 
design ; cover their wings first with Chinese white, and 
then paint with vermihon, cobalt, chrome yellow, and 
brown over that surface. 








Pai7%ting on Gold Canvas 
•n Oils. 



aiOLD Canvas may be obtained either 
at an upholsterer's or of Messrs. 
Lechertier, Barbe, and Co. ; it is 
made of the ordinary picture can- 
vas, which, instead of being coated 
with paint, is covered over with 
sheets of best gold leaf. The best 
Fgold canvas is gilded twice, and is therefore expen- 
to buy, but it is very durable, and resists the 
r action of the atmosphere. Its surface is slightly rough, 
(land presents an admirable background for flower painting 
ind for rough figure designs. 
Trace the outline on to the canvas with the help 
\ of tracing and carbonised paper, and be careful not 
to grease the canvas in any way ; then paint in the 




design with oil paints and sable brushes in the ordi- 
nary manner, but without much working up or going 
over. Put the tint on at once, and soften it down 
while wet, so as not to clog the canvas with too much 
colour; leave the gold canvas as a background, shad* 
ing it with burnt sienna or Vandyke brown if any 
shadows are required to be thrown on it. Use Robert- 
son's Medium with the oils, but do not varnish when 
the work is completed. 

Cabinets, corner cupboards, and over-mantels look 
well with paintings upon gold canvas inserted into 
their panels, also piano fronts, door panels, and orna- 
mental woodwork over doors. Small pieces of canvas 
can also be painted and inserted into woodwork for 
other decorative objects. 






Tapedry Painting. 



E arc Indebted to French ingenuity for 
this art, as, for some years prior to 
its introduction into England, cheap 
imitations of old tapestries were 
produced in France by Tapestry 
I'ainting. Since then a great im- 
provement has been made in the 
' colours, and quite lately a further improvement by 
ot dyes manufactured by a German firm, and the 
irork has risen from a counterfeit needlework to a fresh 
1 of decoration, the results being eminently fitted 
[jbr waU hangings, church decoration, portieres, screens, 
nd small and large panellings. As a means of minute 
■■"painting it is not fitted, but for bold and large land- 
scapes, full-sized figures, tall and handsome flowers, and 
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other broad pictorial effects where delicacy of colour is 
more important than clear outlines, it is good. As 
regards cheapness, cleanliness, and facility of execu- 
tion. Tapestry Painting is superior to china and oil 
painting, as the materials used are reasonable in price, 
they are applied without soiling the hands, or requiring 
the *' cleaning up ^^ necessary after oil painting, and 
there is no grinding of colours, or painting in one sha4e 
to produce another, which is the drawback to work that 
has to be fired. A knowledge of drawing is neces- 
sary, and some appreciation of colour and power of 
manipulation, but the design once executed is permanent 
and requires no other preparation. 

Tapestry Painting is really a dyeing or scrubbing in . ;\ 
of a liquid colour into a textile, so that the material -.J 
receives and absorbs the tint, which becomes part of the -j^ 
material. The dye is so strong that, when once dry, it /V.^ 
cannot be removed, and even while w^et is very trouble- - ;^ 
some to wash out. '^K^. 

The materials necessary are canvas or other textiles 

for a background, paints or dyes, brushes, a frame or 

drawing board, easel, some charcoal or Indian ink, and -% 

saucers for mixing the colours in. The canvas is 

especially prepared with a ribbed surface ; it costs from 

six to sixteen shillings a yard, according to its width 

and thickness — the thicker the canvas the more durable 

the painting, but a thick canvas will take more labour ^^ 

to paint, and more paint. Irish poplin, silk, and satin '■'i 
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can be used instead of canvas, but are not recommended. 
from the difficulty of a good clear outline being made 
upon them, as the dye spreads upon thin materials. 
The colours or dyes are named after oil and water 
colours, but their tints are not quite the same. They 
cost sixpence a bottle, except carmine, and are : Prus- 
sian blue, indigo, French ultramarine, cobalt, turquoise, 
vegetal green, emerald green, Hooker's green, Prin- 
temps green, raw sienha, light chrome, cadmium, 
yellow ochre, crimson lake, pink madder, Vandyke 
brown, black, purple, violet, carmine, deep chrome, 
burnt sienna, burnt umber, Payne's grey, scarlet, ver- 
milion^ rose pink, red brown, and Italian yellow. 
No white is used ; the canvas is left uncoloured for 
all high lights, and slightly tinted with flake white 
(oil colour) after the rest of the painting is finished. 
The brushes used are hogs-hair tools, rather short and 
.thick ; they resemble those sold for Stencilling or Wax 
Flower Painting ; from six to twelve are necessary ; and 
they require washing in water after use. A good many 
shallow saucers are used, so that the necessary tints can 
,be liquid and ready at one time. 

Make a water-colour sketch of the subject, or 
obtain a good copy, stretch the canvas on the frame 
and secure it with drawing pins so that it can be 
restretched if necessary. Make the frame of four thin 
slips of w^ood rather smaller than the canvas, and dove- 
tail them together. Sketch in the design with Indian 
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ink or charcoal, or if this is too difficult, trace it upon 
paper, prick the paper and pounce the lines through 
on to the canvas, and then secure them with the Indian 
ink. A sable brush is necessary for marking in the 
outline. 

The design thus made permanent, damp the material 
with a wet sponge or large brush, so as to saturate it 
without flooding it. The damping is necessary upon all 
materials, as in many textiles the colour will not dye in 
without it, and in others the dye will cockle the dry 
threads. Should the material stretch when damped, 
secure it a second time with drawing pins to the frame ; 
then commence to colour. Leave every part of the picture 
that is to be white untouched, and brush in the lightest 
shades of all the colours first, scrubbing them well in, .^ 
The colours dry fainter than they appear; therefore, 
though diluting them with water for the soft shades, do ■,-■ 
not make them as light as the tint to be matched. Scrub • y. 
the colour well in, and do not attempt to lessen the 
work by putting on a deep shade and Hghtening it with 
water, but commence with the lightest tint, apply that 
thoroughly, then scrub in the next shade over it and. 
while it is still wet, and continue putting in shades until 
the shadows are made, and all the gradations of sur- 
face indicated. As it is impossible to impart to a 
reader the exact tint each shade will produce, prepare 
upon a piece of spare canvas a kind of palette of colour, 
that is, rub in every shade pure in one part, then make 
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washes and put them one over the other in another part 
of the canvas ; refer to this palette before putting on 
any colour, and judge from it what the effect will be. 

The colour can only be removed while it is wet; it 
must then be sponged out and scrubbed well with a 
clean and dry brush. It is difficult to remove, and can 
never be got quite out. Mix the washes of colour in 
the various saucers, clean the brushes in water from 
one before dipping them into another, and scrub in 
pure shades from the bottles with a quite clean brush. 
Having finished the painting, go over all the outlines 
with the sable brush, or a quill crowquill, and deepen 
them ; also strengthen the features of a figure, and 
paint small details in — such as lines of drapery, stamens 
of flowers, veins of leaves, &c. — and paint over the 
highest lights with white oil paint, which use sparingly. 

The colouring of a picture will, in some measure, 
depend upon the copy ; but an artist will not use 
deep or bright tints over a large surface to the ex- 
clusion of all others. The safest colours to use are 
secondaries and tertiarics, with a few touches of bright 
pure shades. No beginner should attempt to paint an 
original design upon tapestry until he has thoroughly 
• learnt how to apply the colour, what shades can be 
obtained from the dyes, and his own capabilities of 
distinguishing good colouring from bad. Copies and 
ij" materials are obtainable from Messrs. Howell and 
James, Regent-street, or Messrs. Millar and Little, 
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44, Devonshire-street ; both firms also give instruction 
in the manner of painting. The art is in itself so 
simple that it is difficult to describe upon paper, as there 
is no other direction to be given than to take great care 
in rubbing the colours in sufficiently, in laying on' 
shade after shade, and running them into each other, 
without attempting to lessen the labour by too much 
haste ; in leaving all high lights unpainted, and in 
keeping the dyes clean and unmixed with other shades. 
Practice alone will teach these manipulations ; and 
reference to good copies or lessons, the right com- 
bination of colour. 




1 




Lustra Painting. 




N the present age, when new aids to 
decoration are being constantly either 
revived or invented, we are glad 
to welcome, among the works that 
possess both beauty and originality, 
Lustra Painting, as it combines 
facility of execution with great and 
[ artistic decorative powers, and comes well within the 
. scope of amateurs. 

This description of painting is chiefly used for flower 
and conventional subjects; it is done upon textiles with 
metallic powder colours, which are made to adhere to 
the material they embellish by means of a medium 
mixed with the colours before they are worked in. 
The painting should be either from the worker's 
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designs or from chromo copies ; it can be applied to 
every variety of decorative ornament, and looks equally 
well upon velveteen, satin sheeting, ribbed silk, and 
fine and coarse linens. Upon fine linen it makes excel- 
lent d'oyleys ; upon coarser kinds, chair backs, wash- * 
backs, and four-o* clock-tea table covers; and as the 
colouring sinks into the material and almost becomes 
an ingrain, it allows of the article it adorns being care- 
fully washed. Upon velveteen and other non-washing 
materials the painting is used either for friezes, dados, 
door panels, bracket centres, mantel and table borders 
and curtain borders, and upon all these articles its effect 
is extremely rich and handsome. Upon velveteen, 
Lustra Painting looks like Velvet Painting, with shell 
gold and silver plentifully used ; upon satin sheeting 
the effect of oils mixed with turpentine is obtained ; and 
upon linen, that of water colours aided with body colour. 

The shades that are obtained from metallic colours {: 
are — ^yellows, passing from metal gold to the reddest 
and most crimson tinge upon autumn leaves ; silver 
white, beginning with silver and shading through pale. 
grey, deep grey, to mouse grey; purple, commencing >| 
with lavender, and ending in the rich purple of the 
grape ; and artistic shades of green. 

The materials required are as follows : Box of metallic 
colours, containing six bottles of metallic and five of 
opaque powder colours, and a bottle of medium ; three 
to six hogshair brushes of various sizes, china palette. 
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palette knife, turpentine, and the selected textile. The 
colours consist of two kinds ; the metallic, used 
for the ground colours and for all parts where the 
light falls strongly and no shading is required ; and 
the opaque, to shade with, so as to create depth and 
brilliancy of colour, and to use for the purpose of 
glazing. The medium, which is made with a variety of 
gums, requires to be used with great freedom, and to 
be thoroughly amalgamated with the powders. 

Commence the work by a selection of the material. 
In choosing velveteen as to colour, take a dark ruby, 
ted-brown, yellow-green, or mouse colour in preference 
to lighter shades, as the ones mentioned make' the best 
backgrounds, and buy what is known as furniture 
velveteen, price 6s. 6d. the yard, which is cotton backed 
and with a very short nap ; a long piled velveteen or 
plush is of no use, the colours wetting the pile and 
causing it to cling together and lie flat. Buy the best 
satin sheeting, as it will resist the natural tendency 
of a liquid to sink into the material it is laid upon, 
suid will, by so doing, obviate much over-painting, and 
so save both time and expense. For washing chairbacks 
and tablecloths, choose unbleached linens and fine grey 
crash; for d'oyleys, the finest linen that is made. 

Draw an outline of a design upon a sheet of cartridge 

V. paper, and select for the first attempt bold and single- 

i. petalled flowers, or large and well marked leaves and 

fruit, leaving smaller and complicated flowers and 
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birds, &c., until the painting has been learnt. Such 
subjects as the following are good to commence with : 
Large white or orange lilies, Jackmannii clematis, evening ' ■ 
primrose, single daffodil, grape leaves and grapes, pear 
leaves and fruit, winter cherry and its leaves, pome- 
granate and foliage. American oak, and Virginian 
creeper. So far conventionalise the design as to group 
it without introducing masses of fruit or foliage, so 
that all that is drawn is clear and distinct. The ^.. 
patterns of good crewel work are excellent guides for -w 
the kind of drawing required. " -:;■ 

To transfer the design to linen, lay the linen upon a '■*?! 
piece of plate glass, put some red carbonised paper over '.,^ 
it, and then the design ; take a fine knitting needle, and .! /I 
with that trace out every line of the pattern with a ' j 
firm and sure touch ; trace the interiors of flowers, the 
veins of leaves, and the stalks, as well as the chi^ . 
outlines, but attempt no lines that indicate shading. 

For satin sheeting and silk materials follow the same 
plan as described above, but substitute white carbonise<} 
linen for the red carbonised paper. For velveteen, have 
the design traced at the Stall 391 in Soho Bazaar, where 
the paints, &c., are sold ; or else at Francis', in Han way. 
Street. It is waste of time to attempt to do it at home* 
Having obtained a clear outline, pin the material on to 
a drawing board, take the palette and put a little of 
the metallic colour, either gold or silver, upon it ; then, 
with the palette knife, grind the powder down until ' 
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all roughness is removed, add the medium, and work 
up the two together until a perfectly smooth liquid is 
obtained. Rub this with a hogshair brush over the 
petals of a flower, rubbing the liquid well in ; use 
plenty of liquid, and see that it adheres as a flat wash 
before passing on to another petal. Take the brightest 
silver or gold metallic colour over all the parts of the 
leaf they are used for, as the metallic colours are used 
as a '' stopping,'^ and prevent the opaque colours from 
working through to the material. Work in the various 
shades of the metallic colours in this, way; use the 
silver and gold over the same flower if contrasts are 
' necessary, and go over every petal, &c., until a smooth 
and strong surface of colour is' obtained, with the 
lightest part made either with bright gold or silver, 
and the deeper shades with the darker metallic colours. 
Take the opaque powder colour, grind it with the 
palette knife until quite smooth, add plenty of medium 
and with it deepen all the shadows by rubbing it well 
in; also heighten reds and other lights by working it 
in where the metallic colours are not sufficiently warm. 
Lay the rose red tints above the gold metallics, and 
the white, &c., above the silver, and white and black 
above the green metallic. Work in the colours until 
the painting is clear and bright, keeping the surface 
free from grit, and producing as much depth of tone 
and softness as possible. 

Only practice can teach the amount of painting 
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necessary, as that varies with the colours used» 
Do not attempt any fine gradations of shade, but 
rely for effect upon broad masses of colour artistically- 
combined. Use the finest of the brushes when 
forming stems and tendrils, but leave out any sta- 
mens or other thin lines of colour. When working 
upon linen omit the metallic stopping, and use the 
opaque colours, only adding a little of the metallic for 
the brightest lights. Such flowers as the purple iris, 
poppies, and daffodils, can be painted entirely in the 
opaque cofours, with a few touches of metallic judi- 
ciously applied. Having finished the painting, wash 
the brushes out in turpentine, and then in soapsuds, so 
so as to remove all colour. 

The difficulties of Lustra Painting consist in laying 
on the colour smoothly, which can never be accom-' 
plished unless the powder is well ground on the palette f 
in keeping within the outlines ; and in working up the 
colour until not a trace of the material it is on showa 
through it, and the tints have assumed great brilliancy 
and depth. Practice will soon obviate these troubles, 
and the art will be found easy to attain, and one that is 
able to produce highly artistic results. 
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PatnUng 




HIS woik is an imitation of the old 
Cretan laces, which were made with 
coloured threads arranged as patterns 
upon a black or white ground. It is 
executed with water colours, and used 
for furniture lace or as trimmings to 
dress fabrics. The colours are made 
fast by the use of a fixitive, and though they will not 
stand washing, they will not take hurt from atmospheric 



To paint : Use veloutine as a fixitive, moist water 
fx>lours mixed with Chinese white or body colours, red 
sable brushes, and work upon Yak or Cluny lace of good 
designs. Stretch the lace and pin it down to a drawing 
board, so that every part of it is quite secure. Select 



the colours to use, and where they are to be applied, 
and over every place that is to be painted lay on a wash 
of undiluted veloutine. When that is dry, make a wash 
of Chinese white and veloutine, pass that over the parts 
already sized with the veloutine, arid then paint the 
lace with bright colours in a set pattern. To make the 
coloured design : Take the pattern woven in the lace as 
the starting point, and colour it so that its chief lines 
are brought out by the shading more prominently than 
its secondary. Use light blue, vermilion, crimson, or 
gold, for the chief lines ; green, dark blue, and dull red, 
for the secondary. The more broken up and diversified 
the colouring, the better the effect. The colours used 
are yellow vermilion, shading to dark crimson, old gold- 
coloured yellows, yellow and olive greens and cobalt 
and Prussian blues. Lay them on without shading, mix 
them with Chinese white and veloutine, and see that 
they are thoroughly absorbed into the material. Metallic 
colours, such as gold and silver powder, can be applied 
in the same way to the lace. 





On Pottery and 
Porcelain, 





Patnhng ou Overglaze and 
t^?idergiaze China. 




ERHAPS no other of the decorative 
arts has attracted so much atten- 
tion within the last few years as 
China or Pottery Painting ; and 
though the work is still in its 
infancy, there are few vehicles 
which can convey so pleasing an 
effect in the absence of great proficiency of execution, 
and at the same time lend themselves to the suc- 
cessful delineation of well painted designs. Overglaze 
China Painting can be accomplished by any student 
who has a knowledge of water or oil-colour paint- 
ing. Underglaze China Painting, however, requires 
greater power both of drawing and painting; but to 
paint in either form with success, and in a different 



manner to the ordinary productions of amateurs, it is 
necessary to be able to draw from natural objects, to 
design, and to understand the nature of the pigments 
used, and the reason why they change colour when 
fired. No design even of the simplest nature, though well 
coloured, will please, unless it is correctly drawn, and a 
good drawing incorrectly tinted will be spoilt ; therefore 
it is necessary to the making of good worh that the 
artist understand thoroughly what he i^ about 
attempt. The true manner of learning China Painting 
is to commence with the simplest coloured design upon 
the cheapest tile or plate procurable, and to work on, 
with successive subjects, each of a more advanced kind, 
to a properly coloured and finished picture. By thus- 
taking the painting in successive stages, and keeping 
written record of the colours used upon fach object, a 
series of effects is obtained and recorded for futui 
reference, and a much greater knowledge of the layi 
on of colour, the effects of firing, and the amalgamaticai' 
produced from the use of particular tints attained, than 
can be possibly learnt by painting a finished picture at 
once. The student must remember that he is not likely 
to produce for his first efforts much that is of value, and' 
therefore, that it is only money thrown away to pur- 
chase valuable and handsome pottery to paint until a, 
certain proficiency is attained. Common tiles an^ 
plates are quite good enough for experiments, 

Overglaze. — Of the two kinds of vitreous painting] 
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Over and Under Glaze, the former is the one chiefly- 
attempted. Painting upon Overglaze means painting 
upon ware that has been glazed and fired dry. Under- 
glaze Painting is work done upon the Biscuit, or Bisque 
as it IS called, before the glazing has been applied to it. 
The advantages of painting upon Overglaze are that 
more colours can be used than upon the Bisque, as the 
heat required for their firing in is not so great, and also 
that the colouring is easier up to a certain stage of the 
work, and it is therefore more suitable for beginners. 
The pottery used for Overglaze Painting is ordinary 
white ware, Sevres ware, Limoges porcelain, Danish 
ware, and English ware procurable from Minton, Mort- 
lock, Howell and James, and other large houses. 
^^, In choosing overglaze porcelain, select that which is 

~new in preference to ware that has been kept long in 
stock, as the colours will not fire in so well upon old as 
new ware, and reject all articles with small holes, cracks, 
Iv- or lumps upon their surface. Coloured wares are sold 
j^V , in olives, reds, chocolates, yellow, buff, and other shades, 
if«. but ordinary white ware should be used by a beginner. 
li:': The colours used in Overglaze are of two descriptions 

i* —those already mixed with oil and sold in tubes, and 



powder colours which the artist mixes and blends as he 
requires. The advantages to a beginner of using the 
tube colours are, that the paint will not be gritty from 
t being insufficiently ground, and that it will contain 
the right proportions of mediums (a difficult matter to 
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As a rule, yellow, being a strong colour, destroys other 
colours. Pinks will mix, but carmin(\s, reds, blue greens, 
tile blue, and orancre red, will not mix together ; onlv 
practice and experience will give the requisite knowledge 
of what will mix properly together and what will not. 

The brushes are made of camel's hair and martin ; 
a fine pointed brush, known as an " outliner," is required 
for fine lines ; stipplers, softeners, and dabbers, for other 
parts of the work. Wash them in turpentine or spirits 
of wine, and then in soap and water after they haVe been 
used, and keep each brush to one colour w^hile in use. 

The mediums and vehicles used are fat oil, oil of 
lavender or cloves, spirits of wine, turpentine, or 
glycerine and fine gum. Fat oil and oil of lavender 
answer the same purpose, that of mixing with the 
powder colours as the vehicle that forms them into a 
paste, and spirits of turpentine or lavender the medium 
for liquefying the paste, and allowing it to be sufficiently 
fluid to form washes of colour. Glycerine and gum are 
used instead of fat oil and turpentine by those who 
dislike the smell of the latter; the powder colours are 
then mixed with equal proportions of glycerine and well 
ground up with gum until they are made into a paste 
and are liquefied with plain glycerine. Painting worked 
in this way requires drying in an ordinary oven after 
each colour is laid on, to prevent two colours mixing 
together ; but as the colours remain longer wet than 
those mixed with fat oil and turpentine, a learner has 
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more time when using them to correct faults and 
produce shadows. Colours liquefied with glycerine 
require a wash of oil of lavender laid over the whole 
subject after the painting is finished. 

The other requisites for painting are a rest, a glass -J 
muller and slab, a mahl stick, tiles for palettes or ; 
saucers, sponge, and palette knife. The rest is a long 
piece of well planed wood raised upon two-inch high -. 
supports. It is used in tile and plaque painting, and is . •; 
laid across the object being painted ; it therefore must ■ .| 
be longer than the article, so as to clear its edges. The . . } 
artist's hand is supported by the rest while painting, and y] 
thus avoids contact with the wet paint. The rest is of no ;';* 
use when painting round objects such as cups and bowls ; r^ 
they should be held in the left hand, which rests on the : ri 
table ; the article to be painted can then be raised or 
lowered as required. Wire supports may be obtained, 
or the articles can be placed between boxes higher than ,\ .?3 
themselves, and the hand supported by the mahl '^1 
stick. The glass muller and slab and palette knife are a 
absolutely necessary when using powder colours to grind • }^ 
them before mixing with the vehicles, as from being •>: 
packed close in bottles the powders cake. Some colours . "-j 
cake more than others, and all must be worked about 
on the slab by the muller and knife until no lumps 
or gritty bits remain. Any tiles will make palettes for 
ordinary work ; but when a great quantity of colour is 
required as a wash for a large plaque, &c., the saucers 
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sold at the shops as palettes are useful. The mahl stick 
IS a piece of cane with a knob at one end made with 
wool covered with kid. The sponge is used for working 
backgrounds and large shadows ; the palette-knife, for 
mixing the colours with the vehicles and mediums. 

First make a test tile, upon which arrange in 
square patches a sample of each pure colour, and then 
patches of mixed colours ; number these, have the 
tile fired, and from it select the colour to be used for 
the first painting. Then take a tile or a common white 
plate and lay a wash of turpentine over it ; when dry, 
paint it in shades of one colour, Jay the rest across it, 
and trace upon it a simple design with a crayon, 
or paint in with light red, or grey, with a brush or fine 
pen. If using colour, mix it with turpentine and one 
drop of oil of lavender. A beginner will not always 
care to draw the design direct upon the tile, and he 
may trace it. To do this : Draw the pattern upon 
cartridge paper, lay some good white tracing paper 
upon it, and with a fine pencil transfer every outline 
to the tracing paper, prick the outlines with a suc- 
cession of pin holes, lay the tracing on to the tile, 
and rub powdered charcoal through the pinholes. Fix 
the lines thus made with grey paint. Put the colour 
in powder on to the slab, grind it up with the muUer 
lintil it is quite smooth, and put to it only as much fat 
oil as will turn it into a paste, then add turpentine until 
the colour becomes a liquid, use the palette knife or the 
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muller all the time, and work up the ingredients well 
together. Use the fat oil with care, as if too much is 
applied the oil will blister when fired. The presence of 
too much oil is detected by the colour dr\ ing slowly, and 
with a verv shinv surface : on the contrary- if the colour 
dries at once, and leaves a rough dull surface, not 
enough fat oil has been used. Paint in the outline 
just beyond the traced Hne, and should the hand shake 
at all and the lines become uneven or blurred, scratch 
them straight and clean with a tine penknife. The colour 
laid on when dr}' should be smooth and clean looking, 
without being thick, and when upon the palette looks 
glazy if the palette knife is drawn in one direction 
across it, and not so when the palette knife is drawn in ^ 
another direction ; it is then in a fit state to use. The 
fault of too much fat oil in the work can be remedied by 
drying the tile in the front of the fire, or by keeping 
it until it is thoroughly dr}' before sending it to be 
fired ; but, as all colours fire better the sooner they are 
burnt in, it is better to mix the colour properly, and 
wash off the bad coat. If too dr}-, the colour will prevent 
a highly finished surface, but will not materially spoil /5 
the painting. 

Wash in the shade of colour ; put it on quickly, and 
let it be moist, but not running away ; fill the brush 
thoroughly with it, then cross hatch it all one way, put 
the colour on as a wash, and not thickly, and use either 
the sponge or the brush, and should it look uneven 
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while still wet, smooth it down with the point of a dry 
brush. Scrape away with a penknife any colour that 
obscures the outline. Work in all the first tints of 
colour in this way, then let the tile thoroughly dry 
before commencing upon the shadows. Mix these of 
darker tints than the first washes, and lay them on care- 
fully ; use the dabbers to soften them away, and cross 
hatch and stipple them in. Let the shadows dry, then 
with a deeper colour of a thicker consistency go over 
all the outline lines with a fine outline brush, and put in 
any fine markings on lines required. Write down upon a 
spare piece of paper the colours used to make the plain 
washes, the shadows, and outline, and send the tile to 
be fired at once, keeping it free from all dust and 
contact with hard surfaces. A tile thus painted in 
monochrome will give the student an idea of how to mix 
and work on colour successfully. Shades of blue. 
yellow or red, are the best to use in monochrome 
painting. Blue is a difficult colour to mix well, and 
generally requires a little oil of lavender mixed with it. 
Practise monochrome painting for some time before 
proceeding to more ambitious work ; the tiles so coloured 
can be utilised for fire places, washstands, or stands for 
hot-water jugs, and the labour will never be regretted 
when the knowledge so acquired is put to the test in 
more elaborate work. 

Keep every article used very clean and free from 
dust ; wash the slab and muller after every colour is 
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ground ; clean the palettes and brushes with spirits of 
wine or turpentine, and then in soap and water ; and .;H 
never leave the tile in an exposed place (put it in a ij 
cardboard box with a lid after every painting), as dust 'A 
and specks, when fired into the work, will spoil the effect. -. h\ 
Scrape off all specks of dust that have dried in, and "^ 
scrape uneven lines of paint until they are clear. ,,^ 

Having practised in monochrome, make a design in ,-A1 
which three or four colours are introduced, and paint .:^j 
them from the test tile before attempting a land- 
scape or head. For a head, paint with Vandyke brown, 
purple, black, orange, and flesh red. Make the outlines 
by mixing Vandyke brown with purple and a little black, ■. 
or use the paint known as outline brown, the flesh with -J 
Vandyke brown and light orange, or with Evan's browni "'• 
the shadows with the outline shades, the half shadows \X' 
with orange and blue No. 3, the hair with hair brown ..j?^ 
and yellow. Mix more colour than is required, prepare-^'"'? 
each tint and lay it on one side of the palette, adding J-VT 
a little more oil before using it. Having outlined the... S 
head, lay the complexion tint all over the flesh, an^'- 
soften it well in, then put in the chief tint of the hair, 
and work in the warm shadows under the features with 
Evan's brown and blue No. 3; the light shadows with -T 
hair brown and blue No. 3. Make the shadows lean 
to warm green colours rather than to brown tones, and 
put no red anywhere until the other tints are dry. 
Slightly indicate the rose colour of a cheek, or where 
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red is to come in lips, nostrils, &c., with pompadour 

red. Scratch out all the lights, and work them in 

afterwards. The tile must then be fired, and flesh red 

worked in afterwards, also the other colours strengthened 

and defined. Red is one of the worst colours to fire in, 

and must always be laid on over other colours, and not 

mixed with them. A head, before it is properly painted, 

will require firing several times. The background to 

i;!-' a head is put on first; make it either with turquoise, 

dark blue, grey, or brown, and work it in with the 

dabber ; let the colour shade from a dark to a light tint. 

In landscape painting, the sky tints are the most 

diificult ; practice them upon common tiles as washes, and 

: put them on with the sponge or broad brush. If dabbed 

^H - or cross hatched too much the tmt will fire spotty, and yet 

', the colour must be evenly and smoothly applied. In land- 

5 ; 9C^pe painting lay on the lights and shadows directly, 

p" ■ and if the tints are harsh looking, soften with oil of 

f . lavender. Blend the shadows and lights together with 

^> the dabbers, allow the work to dry, and then work on 

?r more colour. Produce sky colour from blue, brown, and 

pink, and when painting deep blue parts, wash a little 

gfreen over the blue, tone down greens either with 

orange or cobalt to make a yellow or blue green, and 

make light leaves of a grey green colour ; shade greens 

with brown, orange, or red, and make stems of trees, &c., 

with purple brown or plain brown. 

Commence the work by drawing the outline of all the 
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parts with Indian ink. let this dry. then wash in the sky 
effects. Blend tints of lisirht blue, ^ev and dark blue, 
so as to run one into the other, and should a sunset 
effect be desired, work in soir.e yellow and then some 
red — the red must not run ir.to ihe other colours : for 
the distance, work in grey and blue : for trees use green, 
blue, yellow, and brown : outline all prominent green 
objects, such as rushes and lar^^e leaves, with dark 
brown : n:ake the under sice ci leaves grey. Paint 
distant trees with blue, near on-rs with velLow and 
sreen : shadows with tureen and brown, or with vellow 
ntixed with black. I'se blue when rainrini: water, and 
make the colour thin with oil where light falls upon the 
water: an d if a sunset ir lo w i s t o b e iT- v e n . wai t until 
the colour has dried, and then rut a wash of chin red 
over the part where the renectien contes. 

In gilding china, obtain the n: etals ready prepared, 
and mix and s'oread then: u^-»cn the surra ee. and before 
thev are dry sprinkle dr-?ps cf svirit ever them. 

T? traint with the tube colours, it is only necessary to 
d: lute the m wi th t ur pe n tine, an .i si: o ul d t h e v not ^ivork 
easily, to add a few dreps j: oil cf lavender: the 
execution is similar t? that ;f vc'\d:-r colour. 

Pccten." is supplied and -^-i::g dene bv the firms 
mentioned before, but verv ;cocd tiles ::r va:n::n^ mav 
be bought at No. Joo. Great 'f .rt'.a:: i-.-:r .et ; and 
Thomas Battam and Son. a. j .^:::sor: s-ce^-t. Fleet- 
street, take especial pains when riring amatrurs work. 
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Underglaze. — The ware upon which Underglaze 
Painting is laid is known as Biscuit or Bisque, and 
is pottery of a dull porous surface that requires 
to be fired, and a glaze applied after the colouring is 
finished. The several shades of Bisque ware correspond 
to the various clay tints, but a choice is unimportant, as 
the whole surface is painted ; the glazing matter is the 
secret of the potter, and can only be applied by 
him. The colours are sold in powder, and are different 
to those used in Overglaze Painting, as they are 
subjected to a much stronger heat, and therefore require 
a particular preparation. They may be obtained from 
*^inost of the large firms already enumerated, and the 
articles fired and glazed afterwards through the same 
channel. The Underglaze ware is either of English 
or Danish manufacture, and should be selected free 
from rings, and with smooth and even surfaces. 

The colours are : Black, azure blue, mazarine blue, 
old brown, white, chestnut brown, deep brown, yellow, 
orange, purple, Sevres green, dark green, pink. The 
brushes used are outliners, and large brushes of 
various sizes for spreading the background colour and 
working on the stopping. A mahl stick, palette knife, 
and rest are needed ; also gum tragacanth or ordinary 
size ; fat oil and spirits of turpentine, rape oil, and 
muller and slab. The fat oil and turpentine are mixed 
with the powder colours, the gum tragacanth or ordinary 
size as a stopper upon the unbaked clay to prevent the 
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colours sinking too far into it. The colours burn in 
quite differently to the shades laid on, therefore test 
tiles are needed as reference. These are made like 
the ones used in Overglaze painting. Take two un- 
glazed tiles, make a wash by diluting the gum traga- 
canth with water, and spread this thinly over the whole 
tile with the largest brush. Should it dry quickly put 
on another coat of gum, or spread a weak wash of 
ordinary size over the tile. Take the pure powder 
colours, grind them with the muUer on the slab, mix 
them with fat oil freely and dilute with turpentine, and 
then paint them as squares of pure colour on one tile 
and as combinations of colour on the other. The oil 
colour must contain sufficient oil to look wet sometime 
after it has been laid on. Gum water and glycerine jfi 
can be used instead of fat oil and turpentine. Then " 
mix the powder colours with gum water and glycerine//; 
and dilute them with water. Send the tiles thus pre-''- 
pared to be burnt in, glazed, and re-fired, keep them >; 
at hand to judge of their colouring, and select a'^ 
good-sized plate to work on for the first UnderglazCv^ 
painting. \ 

Wash this over with the gum as before. The design 
is next done. This can either be painted on in outline '3 
with colour, or transferred from pricked paper with the 
aid of charcoal and then painted in. Use strong brown 
as an outline colour. The outline must be carefully 
drawn, as it cannot be taken out without spoiling the 
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first layer of colour. Having fixed the outline, lay on a 
gfround, mix the powder colour selected with white and 
fat oil, and lay it on all over the surface pretty thickly ; 
use a large brush and work freely ; blue or old brown 
makes an opaque and even ground colour. Use plenty 
of oil, as it is almost impossible to use too much, and if 
too little is put on the colour sinks in and looks dry and 
hard. Continue the work by marking out the shadows 
and lights and pure tones, mix the powder colours 
with fat oil freely ; the oil will become absorbed by 
the biscuit ware, and will not harm the work even if too 
much of it is used. The colour must not be allowed 
to spread over the outline or to run ; it can be light- 
ened by being rubbed over with a rag dipped in turpen- 
tine, but never quite erased. Experience is necessary 
to judge of the right amount of colour to lay on ; too 
much colour will produce blisters ; too little, a thin 
almost fired-out tone instead of a clear good painting. 
Paint the clear tints of colour first, then the shadows, 
' and soften them into each other, and finally go over the 
*.'.. . outlines. It is not necessary to use minute gradations, 
fS as the firing will soften the colours together, but mix 
white freely with the tints, and paste it on for high 
i;." lights. The use of white in proper proportions is only 
'■j: learnt by experience, but the test tile will be somewhat 
of a guide. All the colours are lightened in tone when 
;- white is added to them ; therefore paint deep shades 
and hues in pure colours. To make grey tints, mix 
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white, black and orange, or white, black and buff ; 
to make a bright crimson or pink, paint the pink 
over white, do not mix with white. To make shades of 
green, mix orange with a little brown, yellow with 
brown, green with brown ; yellow or orange mixed with 
white for high lights. Paint as in Overglaze Paint- 
ing, but more richly and thickly, laying on shadows and 
lights firmly, and without much gradation of colour; 
the firing will blend the tints together. Use a little 
rape oil with the fat oil if large masses of colour are to 
be worked and stippled. Two drops of rape oil to each 
colour are enough for most colours ; the rape oil pre- 
vents the colour drying too quickly. The work, when 
so far finished, is sent to be fired in, that is to say, 
the oil taken out of the colours by the heat of the 
furnace; it is then glazed, and is returned to the 
artist, who works upon it with Overglaze colours for the 
finishing touches ; and a soft background, and well 
blended tints from the colours put on before the firing, 
having been obtained, a second firing will complete the ».•'. 
work, unless it be a head — a complicated design which 
will require several firings. 

Underglaze colours appear different in powder from 
what they fire, a deep cobalt looking like a grey ; a pale ■ f^ 
blue, slate ; light blue and green mixed together make v^i 
grey ; Underglaze blue and green fire stronger than they 
are painted ; yellows and oranges lighter ; while pure 
reds, purples, and pinks, are better added in Overglaze 
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colours. In painting a head upon Biscuit china, lay on 
the background first, then the broad grey shadows upon 
the face with bold lines ; work the way of the natural 
curves, and the warm shades make with buff and 
crimson. The drapery and hair work on with the same 
broad even masses of colour, and put the flesh or com- 
plexion tint on with claret brown as a wash, and not 
strong, or let the tile be fired and apply the flesh tint 
with Overglaze colours. The colour of the lips and all 
bright reds put on after the first firing. Keep the 
outline of the head strong and clear, so that when it is 
fired in it may not become lost by the colours spreading. 
Use common brown for the outline. 

The best subjects for a beginner to work at in Under- 
glaze pottery are long terra cotta tiles executed in 
two or more pure colours, then tiles with elaborate 
Moorish designs, and plates ornamented with soft back- 
grounds, and with large well-shaped flowers. The latter 
will not require a great amount of shading, and the 
tones will be beautifully blended by the firing. White 
faience should not be used until some skill in working 
in tints is acquired, as the white paint must on that ware 
be used with caution, for it cracks and blisters in the 
firing if too much is put on. Heads should be the last 
work, as they are the most difficult. Mortlock, Minton, 
Howell and James, and Lechertier, Barbe and Co., all 
sell the necessary ware for Underglaze Painting, and 
will also fire the articles. 
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Wash the brushes out in spirits of wine and soap- 
suds after each painting; also clean the paiette, and 
keep all colours and shades pure and free from dust 
and dirt. 






NEW description of Underglaze China 
Painting will be welcome both to 
amateurs and professionals, especially 
when it combines the power of raising 
the design from its background, and 
painting in that background with a 
depth and richness of tone that is 
somewhat difficult of attainment by the ordinary methods. 
Barbotine Painting is therefore certain to take a high 
place as a modern decoration, and its capabilities are 
scarcely realised as yet by the few people who have 
seen specimens of the work, the tints attainable from 
its colours being of such pure and artistic shades. Like 
all China Painting, it requires a feeling for colour, and 
for the relative value of light and shade, and the power 
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of painting in a tint which shall be different in tone 

and yet correct in shade when fired, combined with 

a knowledge of drawing, so that the design may be 

spontaneous, or, if taken from a copy, modified while 



h 

sketching, and thus made to comply with the form of ■> 

■ C 



the object upon which it is painted. .^ 

The art of the work consists in laying upon an unglazed ^ 
terra cotta surface a sufficient body of colour to form a . '3 
background to any design, and over that to paint in a M 
design, either of figures, landscapes, conventional pattern . v^ 
or flowers, and to raise the most prominent parts of v^ 
these by successive layers of paint laid upon their V? 
highest lights. When the painting is finished, the /*"•} 
pottery is sent to the furnace to be fired in, the glazing 
is then applied to it, and it is again fired, when it comes 
out from the furnace complete. 

No description of the process will teach an amateur 
half so quickly as a few lessons ; but as these are often 
unattainable, the following summary of materials and -'Vv 
how to apply them will be useful : 

The materials required are Barbotine powder colours, 
medium, brushes, palette knife, some tiles for palettes, and 
the unglazed pottery or bisque. The colours are cobalt, 
ultramarine, intense blue, turquoise, transparent yellow- 
green, yellow-green, olive green, dark transparent green, 
chrome green, blue-green, yellow, orange, raw sienna, 
burnt sienna, red, red-brown, burnt umber, black, iron 
violet, light flesh, deep flesh, purple, violet, pink and 
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white. The prices of the colours vary from 8d. to 3s. 
A large quantity of white is necessary, and it is used 
freely. Some of the colours are very intense in tone, 
and require to be used sparingly and well diluted with 
medium ; these are turquoise, intense blue, transparent 
yellow-green, yellow, orange, and dark transparent green. 

The medium is either sold diluted in bottles, or is 
melted in a little warm water and kept in a jar ; it should 
be a liquid, but not a thin liquid. The brushes are a 
large double camel-hair brush for putting on the back- 
grounds with, and two sable outliners, with long hairs, 
used for painting in the design ; they only require 
washing in plain water, and wiping with a rag to cleanse 
them. A good strong palette knife is very necessary, 
particularly for rubbing up the white, of which a large 
quantity is used, and which is rather gritty ; the 
palette knives called trowel knives are the best. The 
pottery may be of any shape and size, and consists of 
tiles for fireplaces or ornamented mantels, plates used 
as plaques, long or square in shape, round plates for 
hanging up, and vases of all sizes and designs. 

The learner should commence by making a test tile. 
Take a twelve-inch tile, and upon one of the palettes 
put a little of one of the powder colours with the point 
of the palette knife; to this add about the same amount 
of liquid medium, rub up the colour and medium with 
the palette knife until a perfectly smooth liquid is 
obtained ; fill one of the outline brushes with this and 
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put it on the test tile as a small square patch, making 
the colour quite thick and intense at the top, and 
thinning it with a little additional medium towards the 
bottom. To the colour remaining upon the palette add 
some white and medium, rub up all together, and put 
this mixture on to the test tile in a square patch below 
the pure colour. Proceed in this manner until every 
colour is laid upon the test tile, both pure and mixed 
with white, and then, should there be any space left, 
make a few background colours as follows : To shade 
up from a deep blue to a pale, commence with a little 
patch of intense blue and white mixed, and finish with 
cobalt and white ; amalgamate the two colours into 
each other, put a little pure intense blue upon the lower 
part over the intense blue and white, and finally a 
wash of medium and a very little transparent yellow- 
green over the whole surface. Then try black, shading 
to pale yellow-purple or light green, but always mix 
white with the colours. The colours before they are 
fired all look very pale, and their intensity and richness i-*^ 
can only be guessed at ; therefore, without a test tile to 
give an idea of the amount of colour required and the 
shade it will ultimately be, no one can learn how to '.( 
apply them so as to obtain a satisfactory result. When 
using the test tile always thoroughly cleanse the brush 
from one colour before putting on a second, as if the 
colours are mixed the result will not be accurate. It 
is a good plan to keep a duplicate and unfired test tile 
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on hand, and to compare its colours with the fired tile, 
also to write upon a slip of paper the name of each 
colour as applied, and to gum this to the back of 
the tile after it has been fired. All the colours fire 
darker than they are painted, and turquoise is the only 
one that will not mix with white ; it is therefore used 
pure or as a glaze over other tints. 

After the nature and tones of the colours have thus 
been ascertained, the next step is to learn to put on 
the background. This is an art in itself, as the colours 
must blend and run into each other so as to form easy 
transitions of shade, while the ground has to be suffi- 
ciently covered so as not to show any of the surface of 
the pottery through, and the whole must be done quickly, 

fv.. as the paint and medium dry very fast. There are various 
ways of putting on backgrounds, but white, either alone 
or mixed with colour, is always necessary, as it stops 

|[v the suction of the pottery and prevents the other colours 
sinking in. A fair-sized round vase is a good article 
to try the background upon ; it can be turned easily 
by the left hand while the brush is passing over it, and its 
surface is large enough to admit of many gradations of 

n.- shade, while its form helps to blend the colours. A tile 

^; is too small to use, unless it is one of the large twelve- 

^j,* inch tiles. 

To make a background from deep blue to light blue 
with a soft green shade as a glaze : Take out a good 
dessertspoonful of white, and lay it upon a palette, crush 
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it with the flat part of the palette knife, so as to remove 
and break up any lumps ; then add medium to it, and 
work it about with the palette knife until it is quite 
smooth and of a liquid like ordinary London cream. 
Mixing the white smoothly is a work of patience, as, 
should the colour soften, and be laid on with little 
specks of grit in it, these will show when the firing is 
done. Mix plenty of white, using two palettes if 
necessary, and add some cobalt, until a pale lavender 
tint is produced. Take the large brush, fill it well with 
the paint, and lay the colour quickly upon the vase^ '5^ 
commencing at the top and working round to the -rjA 
bottom. Turn the vase with the left hand while the right 
is applying the colour, and put on plenty, so that none of /x; 
the original pink shade of the pottery is seen while the )5 
tint is wet; go over all places at once that look at aIK':+ 
thin and poor, and cover the whole surface with a goodV'V- 
and equal shade of lavender. Add medium when the ;;• 
colour dries too quickly, or when it is too thick upon the xJ^ 
palette. Take some intense blue and mix this well witht. j^ 
medium and water, so as to make a thin wash ; pas»' ;'^ 
this over the lower part of the vase where a dark blue"- J 
shade is required, and then add plenty of water to what .| 

■.■\i 

remains upon the palette, and carry the colour lightly V^Sj 
and freely over the whole, excepting quite at the 
top. Use plenty of water, as it will help to make the .;i* 
shades blend. Mix some transparent yellow green with 
medium until it becomes quite a weak colour, and work 
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it over all the vase, especially where the light blue is ; 
this wash will tone down the colour of the blue, take 
away any crudeness, and throw an art shade over the 
background. Dip a clean brush into w^ater, and pass 
it over the work, to see how the ground looks, as while 
the medium is wet an idea of the true colouring can be 
formed. This can be done at any stage of the painting, 
and is a great help in ascertaining the progress made. 
The background dry (it dries very quickly), rub the 
hand very lightly over the vase to remove any small 
roughnesses, but do not rub too much or the colour will 
come off, which it does easily until fired in. The diffi- 
culties of the ground consist in mixing the colours 
smoothly with the medium, laying on the colour suffi- 
ciently thick without lumpiness, and blending in the 
various shades, so as to form a harmonious whole. The 
background described above, when fired, should be 
of a pale sky blue, deepening to Indigo blue, with a 
soft yellow tone over the whole. Another blue ground 
is made with ultramarine and cobalt mixed wuth white 
and separately applied as before mentioned, and olive 
green lastly laid on as a pure colour over the part of 
the vase to be dark, and then lightly washed in over 
the rest. The vase so treated, when fired, will be of a 
peacock-blue shade Dark transparent green, used in- 
stead of the olive green, will give a deeper peacock glaze. 
The following combinations will produce good back- 
grounds : Red mixed with white, shading into yellow 



mixed with white, and finally into pure white; red used.] 
pure over the darkest part, and yellow pure, but very J 
thin, over the rest — a deep burnt-umber brown, shading;"! 
to pale soft yellow-white, will be the result ; for ; 
black and white ground, shading from a deep grey tdv 
a white, a little pure black, and a glaze over the whole! 
either of yellow or transparent yellow-green; iroa| 
violet, shaded with white up to white, will make 
purple-toned ground ; cobalt and white, a little pure-J 
cobalt for the deepest parts, and a light glaze of| 
yellow over all, will produce a very soft pale bluei, 
ground; black, shaded to green-white by being mixedj 
with yellow-green and olive green, a greenish-greyj 
ground; red-brown, shaded with orange, yello- 
white, a brown ground ; in fact, the shades and comrfl 
binations of the backgrounds are endless, and 
depend entirely upon the skill and aptitude of fhc-l 
worker in laying on and arranging his colours. 

The background finished, the design is next to 1 
arranged. This is sketched out and slightly coloi 
on a sheet of paper, and the painter from this eithra 
paints with a little white and medium direct upon thi 
vase, or outlines the forms from it upon transfej 
paper. The outline obtained, prtck it with a shari 
needle along every line and lay the pricked patterd 
upon the vase; put some powdered black chalk into i 
small muslin bag and rub this upon the pattern, so thi 
the chalk fills up the pricks, remove the pattern i 
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secure the dotted lines by making a line over them with 
white paint and medium. Only prick and dust through a 
small part of the pattern at once, as the chalk rubs off 
very easily. The outline attained, by either of these pro- 
cesses, the painting, say of some white flower, is begun. 
Rub up some pure white and medium upon the palette 
"(the palette knife sometimes throws a dirty tinge 
upon the white, but this is of no consequence), fill the 
largest outline brush with this, and with it paint over 
every part of the flowers and leaves, marking out dis- 
tinctly each petal and leaf, and the bulb of the flower. 
Work with a brush pretty full of colour that runs 
easily, and yet is not too thin; if it be too thick, it 
^7, , will dry before even a small petal is complete, and 
fc;\ .-will leave a rough uneven surface ; if too thin, the 
C?>. -ground will show through upon wetting it with the pure 
j^?r' water, and if it is of right consistency the brush will 
t. work easily and quickly, and will block out the desired 
shapes and mould them in a graceful and flowing 
'manner. Go over every part of the design twice in 
this way and then raise up to a considerable height 
above the rest the petals or other parts of the flower 
that are to be in relief. This is done by simply adding 
-coat upon coat of white and medium to those particular 
parts. Make these raised parts from what are the 
most prominent parts of a flower and upon which the 
highest light will fall ; thus, upon a flower turned side- 
ways, raise the petals in the foreground that lie over the 
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centre of the flower; for a full-faced flower, its ceni 
and a few of the upper petals ; for a three-quarter flow 
the petals upon the side nearest the spectator. Ra 
only a very few of the leaves in this way, as t 
are required to be forward, but see that both they a 
the stalks are properly coated with white ; raise st 
objects as seed vessels, blackberries, hips and hai 
bullrushes, &c. While thus filling up with white, 
careful to retain the proper outlines of the design a 
to keep to the true shapes of the objects, as this pur 
of form is one of the essential features of the wo 
Should the paint run over the outline while it is s 
wet, gently scrape it off ; the best scraper is the ban 
of the outline brush cut to a point. Do not remove 1 
background while scraping out a fault, and should 
be erased by accident touch it at once with wl; 
mixed with its proper colour. 

The relief attained, colour the flower. A white floi 
will be coloured with grey for shadows, and will hj 
either a yellow, soft pink, or pale green centre, ] 
a white flower with a yellow centre : Mix black y 
white and a little yellow until a grey shade is ma 
and colour over all the petals in shadow with this, i 
slightly touch the petals that are in the light with 
Take some pure yellow and colour the centre of 
flower, and shade the yellow with some pure oran 
make a very light wash of transparent yellow-gr 
' of the petals, to take 



and with that touch ; 
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the crudeness of the white, and those parts of all 
the petals that touch the yellow centre. For a white 
flower with a pink centre : Put on the grey shades 
as before ; mix some pink with white and raw sienna, 
and colour the centre; afterwards slightly touch parts of 
the centre with transparent yellow-green. For a green 
centre: Shade with yellow-green and transparent yellow- 
■' ifreen, and deepen with green according to colour. The 
stamens of flowers are put in after the shading is 
•;, complete. Make a foundation with raised white put 
!■ on very carefully with the finest outline brush, and 
;,. . put a little pure colour over the white. 
^'. , The leaves are the next consideration. As a rule, 
£. • colour those that rest upon the lighter parts of the 
i-v' background with the darkest tint, and use pale yellow 
greens for the leaves upon dark backgrounds. The white 
being already there, pure tints and glazes only are 
r^equired ; but before attempting to colour, wet the leaves 
and stalks with medium, and ascertain if there is 
sufficient white laid upon them. If the white looks 
weak and thin when wet, and the ground colours are 
1^" at all visible through it, it is not thick enough, there- 
fore give another coating at once. Mix up upon the 
^ palette different shades of green, and also combine a 
few greens together, such as chrome green and yellow 
green ; chrome green, white and transparent green ; 
transparent green and olive green. Place these various 
shades quickly upon the leaves and blend them together 
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while still wet. No great amount of shading is neces- 
sary ; make a turned leaf lighter in one part than the. 
other, mark out the position of any veins with dark . ^j 
touches, and touch the parts where the leaves join the '^^^i 
stem with a deeper colour, but enter into no minute ; "''M 
detail, as the firing will blend and amalgamate tbe. 
colours sufficiently. A few touches of brown, raw- 
sienna, or pure yellow, to give an autumn tint to some. 
of the leaves, and some decided lines about the staniens- 
and pi»til, will relieve the monotony of too much 
of one colour. Finally, glaze with very weak washeS' 
the light leaves with transparent yellow-green, the*.v-is 
darker with transparent green. Work in the steins Vi;' 
last of all. See that there is enough white upon them>"^ 
for a ground colour, and colour with raw sienna, black- vji^ 
red, brown, in touches of all three colours, for brown "t?-^ 
stems. Use olive green and transparent yellow-green >' \} 
for deep green stems, and yellow or chrome green for.- J, 
light stems. Slightly shade the stems, but not more*i^| 
than the leaves. 'i0 

Flowers that are not white always form with wKtevjJj 
mixed with medium, in the same manner as a pure white -jii^j 
flower, and then paint with pure colours. Pale pink,^,*;vJ 
lilac, and yellow, are the best flowers for a beginner to 
select ; their correct colouring is easily managed by 
reference to the glazed and unglazed tiles. The. :*'J 
following flowers are effective : Large daisies, either 
white or yellow; hawthorn blossom; chrysanthemums,- J 
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yellow, white, pale brown, or pink ; single daffodils ; 
pheasant-eyed narcisse ; iris, white or lilac ; peach, 
apple, and almond blossoms, and all orchids. Butter- 
flies add much to the finish of a design. They are 
painted in white, and tinted with bright pure colours. 

Landscapes are more difficult to paint than flowers, 
but when really well done are most effective. The 
colouring of them is not too minute, and the touches 
are put on with considerable boldness and force. The 
haf>py medium between too minute and rough work 
must be attained ; that arrived at, the beautiful blended 
colouring and tones produced by the Barbotine colours 
combine to form a very lovely picture. Simple rural 
t ■•v \ scenery, such as a river winding amongst fields with 
^■^- . its banks overgrown with rushes and yellow flowers; a 
Vy wood in winter, seen at sunset ; or a stream forcing its 
way through boulders, are better subjects to select than 
more complicated pictures. 

For figures, the flesh tints are supplied by the colours 
'(•: expressly made for that purpose ; the light flesh for 
most of the surface, and the deep flesh for shading 
purposes ; while the drapery, &c., is painted in without 
any great detail. Great delicacy of tint and working up, 
l^ such as is necessary in miniature painting, cannot be 
attained by these colours ; therefore it should not be 
attempted, and the effect aimed at should be one that is 
obtainable by good drawing and a masterly seizure of 
correct lights and shades worked out with warm 
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colouring. It is a good plan in some paintings of faca 
to leave the original colour of the pottery as the firsf 
tint of the fiesh, and to shade in the features with soflj 
brown colours. This description of outline drawingj 
when aided by the background and drapery being well 
covered in with good combinations of colour, makes ^ 
very effective picture. 

For Tile Painting the Barbotine colours are esj 
useful, on account of their firing in with so much dcpi 
and brilliancy- Conventional and arabesque outlilii 
patterns for fireplaces, worked out with intense blu^ 
olive and transparent greens, and glazed over with trao! 
parent yellow-green; also the same designs in turquoi 
blue, glazed with transparent yellow-green ; pcacocb 
feathers, the centres outlined in browns, and the rays Q 
blue and green ; heraldic animals, in browns am 
fishes, in cobalt, shaded with green ; flowers, in outlii 
or filled in, with or without painted background ; til^ 
for the sides of a fireplace, representing tall lilies, i 
bulrushes, chestnut blossom, reeds, all have full justira 
done to them by this vehicle. 

In conclusion, we wish to point out that this art, wh^ 
once learnt, is really easier than ordinary China Painting 
It requires no oils, softeners, or other vehicles, except M 
simple medium, to fix it to the pottery; all its colours 
fire darker than when painted, so the worker 
troubled to remember which colour must be paintecl'4 
lighter than required, and which darker; the paint lefti 
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on the palette on one day is serviceable again; the 
brushes only require a simple washing and wiping ; and 
the colours when laid on become amalgamated and 
softened in the process of firing and glazing. 

When the work is finished it is sent to the kiln to 
be ** fired in/' as it is called. By undergoing this 
operation, the colours are rendered permanent. On its 
return a few touches of colour can be added, and any 
places not thick enough strengthened. It is then glazed 
and re-fired. The glazing is the secret of the master, 
and can only be done by him. The firm of Miller 
and Little, 44, Devonshire-street, are the introducers 
of Barbotine Painting into England ; from them the 
colours must be procured, and the pottery must be sent 
to them for glazing. They also give instruction in the 
art, as do likewise Messrs. Howell and James, Regent- 
street. The pottery can be seen at Doulton's, Howell 
and James', and at the Decorative Art Exhibition, in 
Bond-street. 
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Imitation 

3AVING described the true Hand-painted 
Barbotine, it will not be out of place to 
mention a very clever imitation of the 
Raised and Moulded Barbotine China 
which is at the present time so fashion- 
able, and specimens of which occupy 
so many shop-windows. The true Painted Barbotine, 
though of a rough and raised surface, is not nearly so 
raised as Moulded Barbotine, on which the flowers are 
raised and modelled by the potter from natural clay. ,■ 
The Imitation Barbotine replaces these modelled clay 
flowers by those made of leather, which are coloured 
and affixed by the following process : 

The materials necessary are : Common earthenware 
pipkins, honey, sugar, and small cream jars — these are 
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bought at hardware shops, and cost from 6d. to is. 
each — oil paints, painters' small brushes ; odd pieces 
of sheepskin leather, from lod. to is. per lb. ; strong 
glue and a glue-pot, scissors, fine wire, pale varnish, 
and japanners' gold size. 

The groundwork of the pot has first to be put on. 
For a small article use the oil colours sold in tubes, and 
dilute these with japanners' gold size ; for a large article 
buy powder colours at an ordinary oil and colour shop, 
crush these very fine, and then dilute and mix them 
with the japanners' gold size until they are a thick 
smooth liquid. Make the ground colour of shades of one 
tint, such as deep sage green, shading to a dull green- 
white; black, shading to pale yellow green, or a deep 
blue shading to sky blue. Indigo mixed with white will 
make the blue ground ; black mixed with burnt sienna, 
chrome No. i, and white, the black ground ; and blue 
mixed with black, chrome yellow, and white, the green 
ground, or olive lake mixed with black and white. Put 
on the ground with a painter's common brush, use 
plenty of japanners' gold size, and blend the various 
shades carefully into each other ; also cover over the 
surface completely. Let the pot dry, and then give 
another coating of paint if necessarj% 

While the pot is drying prepare the leather. Select 
some large single-petalled flowers, such as poppies, lilies, 
single daffodils, convolvulus, gum cistus, wild roses, 
and take a natural flower, pull it to pieces, lay the 
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petals upon thin cardboard, and carefully cut out their '.-m 

shapes. ]^ 

Take the sheepskin leather, and see that it is of one \^ 

uniform thickness, lay the cardboard petals on it, and 
with a sharp pair of scissors carefully cut them out. 
Plunge these pieces into a basin of hot but not boiling 
water, and into it stir three tablespoonfuls of common 
salt. Leave the petals to soak for ten minutes, take 
them out and dry them carefully, and vein each leaf 
and petal, or shape them by modelling them with the 
fingers. A knitting needle or steel stiletto are the 
best instruments to vein with, but the scissors points 
are often used. Convolvulus can be shaped by pressing 
the round of leather, while it is still soft, into the neck 
of a bottle, and drawing the edges tightly over the 
lip, varying the bottles to suit the sizes of the flowers. /^' 
Leaves well veined and appropriately coloured — such 
as passion flower, vine, Virginian creeper, Veitchii, ivy, 
or oak and acorns — look as well as flowers. For the 
stalks of the flowers cut some narrow strips of leather, 
soften them and roll them round the fine wire ; heat 
the glue over the fire, and glue the stalks on to the 
pot at once, letting them run up under the positions 
where leaves and flowers are to come. Then put on 
a good thick patch of hot glue and carefully stick on 
the petals of a flower over the patch, shaping the 
flower with the fingers and arranging it naturally, 
at the same time. Proceed in the same manner 
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With the leaves and flatten them well down upon 
the jar. 

To make acorns, ivy berries, rose hips, &c.: Take 
a small quantity of modelling clay, wet it with warm 
water, and while plastic mix it with the hot glue ; 
model it with the knife and the fingers so that half 
the required shape is made ; glue the flat half on to the 
pot, and when the berry is in position give it a few final 
moulding touches. Real well-dried acorns can be used 
instead of clay. Leave all the raised parts made with 
leather to dry for twelve or twenty-four hours ; the 
parts made with the clay will be the better for a coat 
of paint after being left for six hours, but this is not 
absolutely necessary. Paint the flowers, leaves, &c., 
with ordinary tube oil colours; mix these with Robert- 
son's Medium and paint in the usual way, but without 
fine working up. Lay a coat of Chinese white over 
every part, and let that dry; then paint on a coat 
matching the medium tint of the flower or leaf, and 
while still wet, work in a little darker shade where a 
shadow would fall, and a light shade for the highest 
lights. Paint in the stalks, and work in stamens of 
' • flowers last of all. Mix some Chinese white with a 
little japanners' gold size, making it thick; lay this on 
as round pellets where the tops of the stamens of a 
rose or poppy show in the centre of the flower, and 
work at them with more Chinese white until they stand 
out sufficiently. Let .them dry, and then colour them. 
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Leave the pot for three or four days to thoroughly 
harden the paint, and then cover al! the raised parts 
with pale white varnish, and the rest of the pot if it 
has dried a dead colour, but not if it is sufficiently 
brilliant and of a soft pleasing tint. 





ERY pretty pictures m black shading 
to blue can be made upon cups, 
plates, and vases, by this simple 
means, by anyone who has the power 
of drawing freely. The materials 
required are : The china, which may 
be white or any pale lint, a benzine 
lamp, a darning needle, camel-hair brush, Antwerp blue 
and indigo paint, mastic varnish, pads of cotton wool, 
rags of calico cut on the cross, and a few fine pieces 
of wood. 

See that the article to be smoked is quite clean, then 
hold it in the smoke of the benzine lamp, thoroughly 
blacking it where the painting is to come ; smoke it 
deeply over the parts of a landscape or group of flowers 



and ferns where the deepest shadows will come, 
lightly over clouds, skies, or light places. Cut a circulai 
oval, or square piece of paper; lay this on the smoke^ 
parts, and wipe off the black beyond it, so that a. gopi| 
clear-shaped oval, circle, or square of black ,is lefflj 
Take the 'darning needle and upon the black groutfa 
trace out the design ; with the wool dab the light parts 
the work so as to produce a mottled effect ; with th< 
various-sized pieces of wood take out the most promq 
nent and largest lights ; and with the ragged calico e 
take out half and irregular lights, and soften the dedj 
places and the half lights. Produce a soft design i 
black and white, then paint with the two shades of bloj 
over the half lights and the less dense shadows; use tn 
lightest blue for the half lights, the darkest for ■ 
shadow-;, and only put on one wash of colour. Put & 
varnish into a cup or some wide-mouthed vessel, 
with spirits of wine if it looks too thick, and pour 
rapidly over the painting so that no part is left i 
varnished. Wipe off at once the varnish that 
beyond the smoked part, and hold the china ov 
plate to catch the superfluous varnish. The 
subjects for this kind of painting are landscapes 
mountains and rivers, moonlight effects on tlie 
and sprays of ferns. 







Paint inp 
Terra Cofta tn Oil and 
Colours. 




j^ERRA COTTA can be painted upon 
with the ordinary colours used in water 
t and oil painting. When so treated, as 
the colours used are not china paint- 
ing colours, the article, when finished, 
cannot be sent to the furnace and fired 
in, and consequently is not so useful as true China 
Painting; but it is well fitted for the purpose of deco- 
ration, and as it can be accomplished without extra 
expense by people who use the materials for other 
kinds of painting, it brings a new decorative element 
within their scope. 

Painting in Water Colours. — This can be done 
either upon the red or black terra cotta, and looks 
well when employed to decorate small plates or 
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vases with flower subjects, landscapes, or pictures of 
animals. 

Coat the surface of the terra cotta with Nelson's 
Gelatine, or with the new medium known as velou- 
tine, in order to take away any greasiness on the 
material, and also to form a kind of " stopping/' so 
that the colours will not sink into the terra cotta. 
Then take a fine-pointed lead pencil and sketch in 
with it the outline of the subject, being careful to 
make no erasures. Mix Chinese white with velou- 
tine or a little gelatine, and fill in all the space 
surrounded by the outline, so that a coating of white 
paint is laid on evenly over the sketch ; when this is 
dry, colour in the ordinary way, adding Chinese white 
to heighten the effect where necessary. Work as in 
ordinary water-colour painting, but do not attempt too,'. 
minute shading, and lay the colours on rather thick. 
and dry. When the painting is finished and pfer-' 
fectly dry, wash over the whole surface of it with. 
a thin coat of gum-water, which make by dissolving 
gum arabic in distilled water and then straining the . 
mixture through muslin ; when dry, varnish with the 
best copal or mastic varnish, using a small flat brush, 
and being careful not to run the varnish beyond the 
paint or to put it on thick. 

The tinted terra cotta is painted in water colours in 
the same way as the black or the red, except that the 
preliminary sizing is unnecessary. 
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Painting in Oil Colour, — With this vehicle a greater 
amount of ornament can be attempted than with water 
colour^ and figure and arabesque designs, as well as 
landscapes and flowers, attempted. The oils are not so 
soft in tone as water colours, but they are much more 
durable and effective. The old Etruscan ware, in which 
the design is left the original colour of the terra cotta 
and the background painted over, can be reproduced, 
or the whole surface of the article can be coloured 
over and the effect given of modern China Painting. 
Plaques, vases, menu plates, and many other articles 
are now manufactured in terra cotta expressly for this 
purpose. 

To paint like Etruscan ware, select groups of clas- 
sical figures, those published in Dr. Smith's ** Classical 
Dictionary" being especially appropriate. Sketch the 
outlines only of these on to the terra cotta ; or, if 
not capable of doing this without erasures, sketch it 
on to a piece of writing paper and cut it carefully 
out with a sharp-pointed pair of scissors ; stick these 
paper figures on to the space they are to occupy with 
a little gum tragacanth. Select some small classical 
border (such as the key, or drop pattern) to put 
round the lip and base of the vase, and either sketch 
this in or arrange it in the manner described above. 
Take some ivory black oil paint, or some Brunswick 
black, and dilute it with turpentine if the painting is 
to dry dead, or mix it with best Japanese gold size 
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if it is to be glazed, and paint this on between the 
outlines, so as to cover in all the background, but 
leave the subject clear and untouched. Work with a 
short-haired and small hogs-hair brush, and dab the 
colour on as in stencilling, so that no lines or marks of 
the brush are visible, but an even smooth surface of 
black obtained. During the dabbing process leave un- 
touched any parts of the background that are between 
the figures, near a profile, or in other small spaces, and 
fill these places in with the aid of a fine camel-hair 
brush, and with great care, so as not to encroach upon 
the outlines. The background finished, damp off the ^ 
paper, and take a crowquill pen, or a fine camel-hair 
brush, fill with paint and etch in the features, hands, and 
lines of drapery about the figures, touching the thick 
lines, ornaments, &c., more firmly with paint, so as to 
strengthen those parts, but leaving the rest of the 
design as an outHne only. 

The blackened Danish ware, when painted with either 
white or red colour, looks very well. When it is used, .-J-?, 
paint the design and leave the ware as the background ; 
outline the classical figures and borders wdth white 
chalk upon the surface, then fill them in with flake 
white, so as to make them quite solid ; when dry, 
bring out the features, lines of drapery, &c., with grey 
and black lines, and then varnish with white mastic var- 
nish. When dry, rub down with fine glass paper to 
smooth the surface and the varnish. 
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Painting in oils over the entire surface does not in 
any way differ from the ordinary oil-colour painting, 
except that the brush is held upright in the hand during 
the process, so that the paint is laid on without lines or 
streaks, which always occur upon a terra cotta surface 
if the brush is held in the ordinary way. Turpentine is 
mixed with the colours if they are to dry dead, and 
Robertson's Medium if they are to look like ordinary oil 
painting. Many people varnish the surface, after the 
painting is finished, with copal varnish ; this helps to 
preserve the work, but it produces a very shiny surface, 
giving the terra cotta the look of an oil chromo, and 
has not an artistic effect. If Robertson's Medium is 
mixed with the paints and laid on when the work is 
finished as a slight coating, the colouring will be suffi- 
ciently preserved and the glazed look avoided, 

, The brushes should be washed in turpentine and then 
in soapsuds after each day's painting. 
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i(.i:Z': U W.-l ov^r tr.e pe.:r--.:r_5 :5 5-^b;ect to a. very hi^ 
t^r.-iptrv.iiri iri th^ over.. Th^; :=a:eHa!s required are : 
t'o/.-'lir r.'y.'ii^r-.. g'-rr. arabic. fat oil. spirits of tnr- 
[-'irit.ir,':, rap': oil, and ca:r.e'.-ha:r bnisKes. The most 
it^.';fiil colours arf: : White, yellow, orange, old brown, 
' lK;',tfiiit brown, deep brown, black, azure and maza- 
riii': blu':, purple, pink, and Sevres and dark green. 
'I hi", various reds are not used in Underglaze Painting, 
but whi-.n necessary these tints are applied after the 
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firing, and the work requires a second firing to render 
them indelible. In Terra Cotta Painting upon a red 
ground, use white largely, and put it on very thickly 
over all parts that are to be white — unless this is done 
the colour of the terra cotta will appear through the 
paint after the firing. Mix white with the other tints, 
to force shades of grey, blue, &c., and for half tones. 
It is difficult to learn the relative proportion of white 
required with each colour to produce a certain shade, 
and the only way to be quite certain is to paint upon 
both a white and a red terra cotta tile with shades 
of pure colour, mixed with various amounts of white, 
and to weigh the white powder so added, keeping a 
record of its amount. Upon white terra cotta ground 
very little white will be required in mixing up tints ; 
upon a red a much larger amount, and the proportions 
can only be learnt by experience. Vary green by the 
admixture of orange, yellow, and brown, with the green 
shades, and avoid using white unless necessary. Make 
grey with white and black, to which add orange in 
small quantities. Tone yellow with white or orange ; 
paint pink over a white dry ground, but do not mix 
it with white. Lay on glazings of pure colour after the 
other colours are dry, particularly over places requiring 
rich tones ; do not use white as a glazing. 

Moisten the terra cotta with water; if it dries 
off quickly pass over the surface a thin coating of 
gum arabic, and add a second coating when the 



iirst has dried; if the terra cotta does not dry 
easily when the water is put upon it, one coat of 
gum arabic is sufficient to prepare it. Sketch io 
the design with a few touches from a lead pencil, or ' 
transfer it with the aid of a pricked pattern and some 
powdered charcoal, and set the outlines thus procured ■ 
by painting them over with brown. If working upon ■ 
the red terra cotta, lay a thin coating of white paint ■ 
upon every part of the design except in the very 
deepest shadows. Mix the colours with fat oil, and 
thin them with spirits of turpentine, making them 
of the same thickness as oil colours. A few drops 
of rape oil will serve to keep the colours wet and flow- 
ing ; add these just before using any shade, and also to 
large masses of colouring while mixing. 

Paint as in China Painting, regulating the shades by ■ 
reference to the test tiles. When finished, send the 
article to be fired in at the pottery; then add the reds 
in overglaze colours, and send it back for the final 
firing. 
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HE method described below is one used 
after the terra cotta has been baked, 
and does not admit of firing in. 
The materials used are : A bottle of 
sydcrtype, crowquills, a crayon stick, 
obtainable from Soulier, Son and Co., 
I02, Princes-street, Edinburgh, and an etching as a 
copy. The etching should be one cither of animals or 
small figures, and should not be difficult of execution. 

Commence the work thus i Draw a faint outline of 
the design with a lead pencil on the terra' cotta, then 
take the crowquill, fill it only moderately with the 
sydertype, and sketch in the outlines of the drawing 
clearly. Work at the design as in ordinary pen-and-ink 
etching; hatch or cross hatch to produce shadows and 



depths of shade. When the etching is quite finished I 
let it dry for half an hour; then rub some of the I 
material composing the crayon stick on to a little pad of I 
fine white wool, and pass this pad over the darkest parts I 
of the etching. The material will thus be rubbed on to I 
the Sydertype. and will deepen its tone considerably. I 
Finish the work by arranging a border to the design, I 
which etch in, and then darken as before mentioned. 





Scratch Work. 



CRATCH Work is of two descrip- 
tions, both of which are done upon 
unglazed pottery, and require firing 
when finished. In one, two coloured 
clays are used by the potter, and the 
work consists in scratching away the 
top layer of clay wherever it is not 
necessary for the pattern ; while, in the second process, 
a coating of paint is laid on by the artist instead of the 
light-coloured clay by the potter, and this is removed 
where not required. 

To work upon a pot formed with two coloured clays : 
These pots arc of soft clay, and arc difficult to procure; 
they must be had direct from a pottery. The lower 
stratum of clay upon them is of a dark brown colour 
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before it is baked, and the layer of light-coloured clay 
over it is very thin. The pot must be drawn upon when 
quite soft, and care is necessary during the process of 
painting to prevent pieces of it breaking away. Lay the 
pot while working upon a good padding of cotton wool, 
with a piece of old and soft silk between it and the 
wool. Trace out the design upon tracing paper, and 
prick this paper with a number of holes so as to follow 
all the important lines ; lay the pricked paper upon the 
pot and very lightly rub powdered charcoal through the 
holes. Remove the tracing paper, and draw^ in pencil 
over the charcoal, blowing that away when the pat- /J 
tern is thus fixed. A good designer can draw in 
pencil straight on to the clay, but no worker should 
attempt this who is not sure of success. Take a 
penknife — one blade fixed into a handle — or one of 
the two-sided knives used in leather work or sten- 
cilling, and with this carefully scrape away all the 
light clay that surrounds the design, removing the cla]^, 
so that only those parts that form the pattern are left 
slightly raised from the rest of the pot. There will 
be no difficulty in removing the clay from broad sur- 
faces, but it will require care where it has to be picked 
out from the interstices of flowers, or along the profile 
of a figure, and in other small spaces. The clay re- 
moved, the pot is fired once, after which a glazing of 
yellow, blue, red, green, or any desired colour is ap- 
plied and the pot re-baked. The work cannot be done 
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in frosty weather, as the moist clay becomes cracked 
and flawed. The effect of this Scratch Work is very 
good, the figures or other designs standing out well 
from the ground. 

The second description of Scratch Work is the one 
most usually done, in consequence of the difficulty of 
obtaining pots and other articles made with two kinds 
of clay. The pottery for this kind is the ordinary china 
used in Overglaze Painting, and the colours painted 
with are overglaze china colours, either prepared in 
tubes or in powder, and mixed with fat oil and tur- 
pentine, in the usual manner of China Painting. 
The best colours are rich handsome tints, as they 
are only used for backgrounds. Procure a large fitch 
brush for laying on the background. Take the jar, 
pot, or cup to be painted, and put a wash of turpen- 
tine over it (this wash permits the overglaze china 
to take colour) ; then mix up upon the palette enough 
colour with fat oil to cover the whole article. The 
background colour should be either of a rich brown, 
green, or yellow, and if it can be shaded from a dark to 
a light tint it is much improved. Give the article a 
good coating of paint in every part, unless it is a cup 
-^if so, omit the handle. Allow this coating to dry; if 
time is an object, let it dry in a warm but not hot oven; 
then apply another coating of colour and let that dry in 
the same manner. When quite dry, transfer the design 
on to it, either traced and fixed in, as before described, 
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or .simply sketched on with a lead pencil. Flowers, 
berries, trails of leaves, butterflies, single figures, all 
look well as designs, but should be simple single 
flowers, pointed and clearly-shaped leaves, butterflies 
represented with open wings, figures in classical cos- 
tumes,, and other prominent and not complicated 
subjects, as the beauty of the work depends upon the 
outlines of the designs more than upon the shading. ..jj 
While sketching in the design lay the article upon a^ 
padding of wool, or hold it in the hand with a silk 
handkerchief to prevent finger marks showing, or the 
paint becoming rubbed or greased. The breath will ' 
soften the paint, so be careful not to bend the head too ' 
much down upon the work. 

The outline sketched in, take a sharp penknife, and :v^ 
with the point scratch away the paint within the lines 3 
of the design, leaving the paint as a background and*-' 
the design upon it white, t.e.^ the overglaze china it isl';.^ 
upon. Be careful to scratch away with great accuracy, as 
it is difficult to retouch in the background over faults so v 
as not to differ from the original colour, and it is ..:!■ 
necessary to success to obtain a clear and sharply cut :55 
outline to the design. Take a small paint brush, * 
dip it into some of the background tint, and with it 
slightly shade the leaves and flowers, butterfly wings, '-iS 
or drapery and hair of figures. Let some of the shades .}] 
be lighter than others, and only put enough shading on ? 
to throw into more prominent relief the white parts, 
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which should take the highest place. V^eiii the leaves, 
mark out stamens, put in eyes and other small parts 
with a crowquill dipped into the background colour. 
The work is now finished, except in the case of the cup 
(the handle should be gilded), or where gilded lines are 
taken round the base or lip of a vase. The gilding 
preparation known as Hancock^s is the most suitable ; it 
is applied in the same way as when used in China 
Painting. The pottery must be sent to the furnace and 
. fired. A very pleasing effect is gained by this Scratch 
Work, and, as will be seen by a perusal of the manner 
of its execution, it is much more simple and easy than 
ordinary China Painting. 

Etching upon a coloured surface is produced in the 
way described above, with the exception of a large 
darning needle being used instead of a penknife to 
•scratch away the paint. The darning needle is run 
into a piece of cork, which forms a handle, and is then 
used like an ordinary steel crowquill. Brown and art 
blue grounds unshaded are the best to use as etching 
backgrounds. The work requires firing. 





Sydertype. 




DlANY people appreciate good drawing 
and the correct delineation of light 
and shade, yet do not care for 
Hi colouring, unless it is executed \if- 
a practised and good artist. They- 
therefore prefer an etching, an en- 
graving, a sepia drawing, or a study in black and , 
white, to ordinary paintings. To them the Sydertype 
process is especially attractive, as it unites the soft- 
ness and beauty of a painted surface with the cool 
tone and accuracy of an etching, and from its nature 
can produce no glaring contrasts or jarring tones. 
It is also a useful style for beginners in Terra Cotta 
Painting, as only such knowledge of drawing and 
tinting is necessary as is required for sepia painting. 
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The Sydertype ink will not bear firing ; the terra cotta 
or china articles, therefore, that are adorned by this 
process should be of an ornamental rather than useful 
character, such as plates for hanging against walls, long 
narrow tiles, square tiles, and vases. The long narrow 
tiles look very well when the selected design is a full- 
length figure, or a long landscape, and the tile is framed 
in bevelled black wood. Oval and round plates and 
square tiles are mounted in deep plush mounts or in 
wooden frames. The terra cotta used is of the light 
kind prepared for Overglaze Painting. The materiaL^ 
can be obtained at the Danish Terra Cotta Depot, 120. 
New Bond-street, and at many other shops. They 
consist of pale terra cotta, sydertype, steel etching 
pens, fine sable brushes, and black crayon pencils. 
The Sydertype ink can be obtained in coral, crimson. 
and yellow reds, in turquoise, bright blue and purple 
blues, and in brown. The last is the best for ordinary 
purposes, although the work is occasionally varied by 
being executed in shades of blue and red, but it then 
loses its distinctive characteristic of a sepia painting or 
etching. The best designs for coloured Sydertype 
paintings are sunsets ; when these are selected, paint 
the whole of the landscape in brown, and colour the 
sky with yellow, deepening to red and blue. If there is 
water in the foreground, make reflections of the sunset 
yellow upon it with Naples yellow and flake white 
oil-colours laid on the highest lights. An old mill 
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upon ;i moor ; a stream winding among boulders, wifl 
rushes and water lilies in the foreground ; mounta 
their summits coloured with the reflections of the s 
ships in harbour ; a storm round a lighthouse ; 1 
woods in winter, will be effective subjects, with the ch^ 
brown shade occasiooaSly lightened with colour ; 
figures and home scenes are better done entirely in 
shade, such as brown or blue. Keep the bottlea'S 
sydertype carefully corked; only remove the corkT 
dip the pen in, and do not take up too much colour a 
one time. 

To work: Dip the pen into the sydertype, carcfulH 
sketch out the design, and work in evfry c 
of the outline. Take the small sable brush, 
with that paint as in Sepia painting; manage 
gradations of colour by soft washes of sydertyj^ 
which thin with a smai! quantity of oi! of turpentin 
and work in the rich-toned depths by using plentyj 
colour, letting one wash dry before applying the nq; 
Blots will spoil the painting, and will be produced \ 
too great haste in working in the shadows, or by takiofl 
up too much colour on brush or pen. Shadows 
be deepened by using a crayon stick {sold by Souln 
and Co., I02, Princes-street, Edinburgh} when the sy^a 
type is dry. Half-an-hour after painting take 
crayon stick, and rub it gently over the parts 
require deepening, dusting away any particles of era 
with a pad made of cotton wool. Lay a little flaked 
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white on the highest lights, as this will add to the effect 
of the monochrome without taking away its character. 
When the rest of the painting is complete, go over 
with a crowquill any outlines that look blurred. For a 
coloured Sydertype, sketch the design, and, having with 
a small sable brush worked in all details, put on washes 
of brown sydertype over most of the shadows, colour 
the high lights with the sydertype inks matching them, 
and tone the colour into the brown shadow. Add 
yellow and white oil paints to heighten the effect of 
the lights. 

The whole beauty of Sydertype depends upon an 
artistic arrangement of light and shade, and the selec- 
tion of a clear and effective design. A beginner, there- 
fore, should not attempt to work out an original picture, 
but should copy from good etchings, or engravings, until 
he has attained a knowledge of the results he can 
produce and a command over the material. 
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Pamtyr'ip^ and GilcUng Pottery. 

[LDED Pottery is much used for decora- 
tive purposes, and well repays the 
small amount of trouble that it gives. . 
It is done with ordinary oil colours and 
with the best gold leaf. It will not 
bear washing, as the work is laid upon 
the surface and not fired, but it will withstand ordinary 
handling and can be cleaned. The pottery used need . 
not be of an expensive kind, so long as it is smooth 
and free from holes, Doulton's plain pottery, the Derby- 
shire terra cotta, and well selected ordinary earthenware 
being those most employed. 

The first preparation required is the making of a 
foundation capable of receiving the gold leaf. To do 
this, wash the earthenware thoroughly in soda, soap, \yk 
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and rain water and let it dry ; then lay on a thin coating 
of best gilder^s size, which leave for twenty-four hours ; 
over this lay on a coating of flake-white oil colour, 
which dab upon the surface and soften off and smooth 
with the badger's brush used in ordinary Oil Painting 
for the same purpose. Put the white paint on fairly 
thick ; when dry, rub it over with very fine glass paper, 
so as to thoroughly smooth down its surface, and re-size 
it with the best gold size. Leave for two days, or until 
the size is "tacky," and then cover with gold leaf. 
Take a book of leaf gold, warm it at the fire, open the 
first leaf and press it on to the prepared surface, either 
directly from the book or by slightly rubbing a piece 
of writing paper over with white wax, making the gold 
leaf adhere to that, and pressing the two down on to 
the surface. Continue to cover the surface with sheets 
of gold leaf until no vacant space is left. Lay them 
{;■ on so that their edges overlap, and when all are in 
^:; place slightly rub the surface with a dabber made of 

cotton wool, pressing the gold firmly down with it 
and rubbing away any that is superfluous. A second 
layer over the first, when that is dry, will improve the 
gilding, and take off the lines formed by the edges of 
the other; its application is similar, but the edges 
f^, should be arranged to fall in fresh places. 

When quite dry, burnish the gold thus : Wax a piece 
of foreign writing-paper and lay it on the surface, the 
waxed side uppermost ; take an agate burnisher and 
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rub it carefully over ihe waxed surface until it brigl 
polishes the gold beneath. 

To paint over the gilding, make an outline of 
required subject upon tracing paper, lay this upon 1 
gold with some red tracing paper beneath it, and rasa 
through the lines, going over them with a fine ballroi 
pencil. Be careful not to press too much on the pape! 
and see that a clear but faint outline is produced \ 
the gold. Set this by going over all the outlines i 
a sable brush filled with bone-brown oil paint. Whg 
the outline is secured and dry, paint in the rfesii 
oil colours in the ordinary way, using Robertsoin 
Medium as a vehicle, and lay a coat of mastic varnd 
over the gilding and painting, when the latter i.s finisha 
if a shiny surface is required ; if not. leave unvarnishejH 
Clean with common vinegar when dirty. 






g'ARTHENWARE Painting has lately 
attracted mucli attention for decora- 
tive purposes, as it requires but 
iittle outlay and produces a result 
that is pleasinj]^. The earthenware, 
when painted, has all the appear- 
ance of china, but it is the ordinary 
glazed earthenware made in potteries for common 
kitchen and dairy uses. This particular ware is selected 
because of its cheapness, and also because the shapes it 
is made in have retained their simplicity of form, 
having hitherto been beneath the notice of uneducated 
improvers of form. 

For large and handsome artic 



for painting are the earthen' 



>, the most suitable 
cream jars used in 
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dairies to preserve the cream after it has been skimmed 
off the milk. These are high pots, with rims and handles 
hardly raised from their surface; their height varies 
from 9in. to 24in., and their price from gd. to 5s. ; they 
are bought cheaper and better in the country than in 
London, as in the latter place there is little sale for 
them. As they are sometimes made very carelessly, 
attention should be given when selecting them that 
their handles are perfect, their glaze good, and the 
shape well preserved. The lower part of them, not- 
being glazed, should be sized over with common glue 
size before the ground is applied. They form magnifi- 
cent flower pots in large halls and landings when the 
largest size is painted, while the smaller ones are used 
in sitting rooms for the same purpose. Earthenware 
pipkins make good flower vases ; flat vinegar ]arS| 
decorative ornaments ; and double earthenware seed 
pans connected together with a handle, and used in 
the country in blackbirds' and thrushes' cages, pots 
for holding violets. The Doulton manufactory in 
Staffordshire produces curious shaped vessels copied *■ 
from the antique, whose forms and glaze are 
superior to the commoner kind of earthenware, but 
the shape of the article is more important than 
the glaze upon it, as the whole surface is covered 
with paint. The Derbyshire Terra Cotta Company 
also produce many good and well shaped articles 
at inexpensive prices. Unglazed ware requires to 
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be sized over with common glue size before paint- 
ing, otherwise the colours sink in and become dead- 
looking. 

The pottery selected, make the colour used as the 
grounding as follows: Buy at an ordinary house-painter's 
half a pint of best japanner's gold size (there is a vast 
difference in the japanner's size, and only the best 
produces the proper glaze), or use in its place gum 
dammar dissolved in common benzine ; a few ordinary 
paint brushes, price from 6d. to Qd. (which soak a day 
in water before using, or the hairs will come out), some 
small half-pound tins, such as mustard or cocoa is sold 
in, and powder colours — white, indigo, chrome yellow, 
black, green, burnt sienna, Indian red, and vermilion. 
These cost from 2d. to 3d. an ounce, and should be 
perfectly free from grit and very finely powdered. If 
they look at all lurfpy, put some of the powder upon a 
piece of glass and work it well about with a flat knife 
until all grit is removed. Put a tablespoonful of powder 
into one of the tins, cover it over with the gold size, 
and mix the two well together with a painter's knife, 
pressing the colour well into the size and mixing until 
the surface is smooth, gradually adding more size until 
a liquid of the consistency of thin cream is obtained. 
If only a small quantity of ground colour is required 
at one time, lessen the amount of powder-colour and 
size used, as it is better to make the paint fresh every 
day than to keep it ready mixed. 



The colours used for groundings are thus produced.^ 
To make a dark blue ground shading to a green wliit<^ 
mix in separate tins indigo and size togetjicrj 
and size, and white and size ; provide a few comm 
flowerpot saucers, and pouring the indigo and whin 
in various proportions into these, so as to prodisa 
all the shades of blue, from a good Prussian t( 
sky blue, mix a small quantity of green powder 
size in another saucer. Taking the brushes, c 
mence by dabbing on the light shades of blue at 1 
lo«'er part of the pottery, and work upward to tiu 
black ; do not make even and precise lines of colot^ 
but carry on in one place the dark blue well down i 
the bottom ; in another, blend the colours together; 
in a third, bring up the light tints to the top of I 
pot. Put the colour on in broad masses, particulars 
on the parts where the decorative painting wi' 
and put on more dark than light colour. Always v 
with the brush held upright in the hand, not slantioj 
and avoid all streaky lines of colour. In some part 
and particularly where the dark colour is coiitrastiri 
against the light, let runnings from the dark paint flffl 
over the light, so as to imitate the china that is J! 
painted, but be careful that these runnings are not 1 
numerous, and that too much colour is not in theta 
Paint on the ground carefully, see that every pa] 
about the handles and rim of the earthenware 
covered, and put the article on one side to dr; 
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day. When dry, examine it, and repaint it if tlie 
colour looks at all dead (as it should look (juitc glazy) 
or any parts are not painted, or the runnings too thick 
or too numerous. If the painting is perfect, take the 
green paint, use it a little dry, and just dash it here 
and there with a small brush about the ground, so as 
to give an occasional green light upon the surface. 

Besides the blue ground d(\scribed above, yellow, 
brown, green, and terra cotta grounds arc made. For 
yellow grounds, mix pure chrome and size together, 
white chrome and size, vermilion and chrome, and 
chrome and burnt sienna and size. Use a larger or 
smaller quantity of the light or dark tints, according to 
the tone of yellow to be painted. For a dark brown, 
use bitumen with size alone^ or tone it with cadmium or 
Indian red, according to the colour, whether yellow or 
red-brown, that may be desired. For green shades, mix 
chrome yellow, size, and ivory black, and vary with 
chrome yellow and brown^ olive lake, or chrome green, 
according as the tint of green is to be yellow or blue. 
For terra cotta shades, mix vermilion, ivory black and 
size, Indian red and size, crimson lake and size, lighten 
each shade with w^hite, or darken it with bone brown, 
as may be required ; lay on and vary the colours in the 
way described in detail for the blue ground. 

The ground being prepared and dry, the decorative 
painting has to be accomplished. This is executed 
with oils, and in the .usual manner from tube colours. 



The design should be a light one, and flowers will bjS 
found the best subjects, as figures and geometriciM 
forms need a more even surface than can 1 
tained. Natural flowers, painted as if growing, are t! 
most suitable, and light coloured and single ones 1 
easiest, such as jessamine, meadow sweet, winter roses 
Japanese anemones, cactus, orchids, iris, evening pri 
roses, yellow poppies, yellow daisies, and larkspufa^ 
Single-petalied flowers and well-defined leaves fcfl 
foliage must always be chosen if the painting i; 
slightly raised from the ground, so as to imitate 1 
Barbotine china, now so fashionable. Sketch the de: 
chosen on to the groundwork with white chalk, and^ 
it is not to be raised, paint it over in its nt 
colours, either with broad tones for rough work, • 
delicately as an ordinary painting upon canvas £d 
fine work. If the petals are to be raised, mix logetha 
in equal proportions putty, plaster of Paris, and glm 
size, and from this model out a few raised petals ( 
flowers and points of leaves. Place these on the g 
before the delicate painting is commenced {a goqj 
painter will put them on before the ground i 
size them over, and let them dry. Great care is need^ 
in modelling and arranging these raised parts, it beilM 
a mistake to raise them too much from the grouM 
or to crowd them in too numerously. They shouli 
be always placed where they catch the brightest lights 
and be painted over accordingly. 
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Use Robertson's Medium, and no turpentine with the 
oil colours, so that they do not dry dead; should they 
do so, varnish as a finish with white copal varnish 
over the painted parts of the earthenware, but not 
over the groundwork. 

Earthenware can be gilded if required ; the gilding 
is done before the painting. The surface must be quite 
clean, and should be well washed with soda and soap 
to remove all impurities. When quite dry, coat the 
surface with best gold size, and leave for a day. Now 
make a groundwork for the gilding by painting the 
earthenware entirely over with a coating of Chinese 
white, which lay on evenly and smooth well down. 
When the Chinese white is dry, rub it down with fine 
glass paper, so as to remove any lumps of paint, and 
put on another coating of best gold size. Leave for 
two days, or until the surface is sticky but does not 
run, and then gild. Gild with the best gold leaf, 
which need not be removed from the book it is sold 
in, but each leaf pressed on to the earthenware until 
the whole surface is covered. To fill in little places, 
cut the gold leaf with a sharp knife, rub over some 
writing paper with white wax, press this slightly on to 
a piece of leaf, so as to take it up and so lay it down 
in its right position. Be careful that the leaves overlap 
each other at the joins, and no space remains uncovered. 
Press the leaf well down on the pottery, and see that 
it does not wrinkle. Let the leaf dry, then rub off the 
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superfluous pieces with couon wool, and should any of 
the gold come off where it should adhere, lay on another 
coat of gold size; when that is sticky regild tlie whole 
surface, making the overlappings of the leaves in dif- 
ferent places to those put on previously. This double 
gilding is recommended for all surfaces that are 
required to look welt and to be durable, even if the first 
gilding is well done. When the gold leaf is quite dry, 
brighten it by laying a piece of waxed tissue paper over 
it and rubbing over the surface with a polisher, which 
is an agate fitted into a handle. Then paint the design 
in oil colours upon the gold, and varnish the whole 
surface with two coats of white hard varnish as a 
finish . 





r;; uc:d Paper. 




JJIIAT is known as the craped gold 
paper is frequently used as a sub- 
stitute for gold canvas when large 
surfaces have to be painted, the 
cost of the latter forbidding its use 
for friezes, dado panels, and ceil- 
ings. The materia! must be of the 
best, and the craped or crinkled selected instead of the 
plain, as the former has more the appearance of gold 
canvas, and also, from its uneven surface, hides the 
joins that necessarily occur in fixing it into position. 
It is sold by the piece for wall paper, and is 2iin. in 
width. The colours arc all shades of light yellow to 
red gold. The work is done with ordinary water 
colours, largeSy mixed with Chinese white, or with 
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illuminating colours, and as the background is supplied 
by the gold paper, it does not take long to accom- 
plish. 

Measure off the amount of gold paper required and 
cut it so that it will fit into the spaces; pin a por*^ r^ 
tion of it down upon a drawing board, and mark out .y:\j^ 
.the chief lines of the design upon it with the help %%i 
of tracing and carbonised paper. Be careful to make ./^^ 
•no mistakes in drawing the outline, and only put in Ae 
leading lines. Remove the tracing paper; take a re^- :v 

sable brush, mix some Chinese white with veloutine.' ^t^ 

' •'•if' 

or water size, and lay it evenly upon the outlines/ Aij 
covering over every part of the drawing with a thick even % ■ 
wash. Do not let the hand rest upon the gold pap^ 
while so doing, or the heat from it will change fhe ■:V;.j] 
colour, but use the hand rest employed in china andv^rv/ 
oil painting, or, if that is not procurable, lay a piece of ; %J, 
tissue paper down and over it a piece of cfaamoi$' ^^j^ 
leather. Allow the white paint to thoroughly dry, aii4 
then paint as in illuminating. Mix each colour wi^^ v*! 
Chinese white and distinftly mark out the lights anA'^AJ 
shadows, softening the intermediate parts together by*.;,'! 
dabbing them over with a dry brush. The painting is: 
sometimes surrounded with a hard outline, and at othefS 
allowed to end with distinft edges, as in ordinary iUii« 
minating. The outline is made with a fine line of sepia * 
paint, carefully taken round ever}' edge of petal, floweTf 
leaf or figure, after it has been completed. This line. T 
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hardens the look of the work and gives it a more 
mediaeval appearance. 

When the painting is finished and dry, size the wall it 
is to be placed upon, and paste it on as ordinary wall 
paper, being careful that its edges overlap where any 
joins occur. Cut a stencil plate with a broad straight line 
and some small rounds placed a little above it, and place 
this on the wall so that the broad line comes upon the 
edge of the gold paper and the rounds above it; then dab 
over the cut-out rounds and the lines with burnt sienna 
mixed with Vandyke brown, and remove the stencil plate. 
This border will break the hard line at the edge of the 
gold, paper, and soften it into the rest of the wall. 





Patnting on Rice Pape. 



N CHINA this art is much practisi^ 
but it is not much so in Englai 
by reason of the difficulty of obtaii^ 
the rice paper. The work is 
cuted either with ordinary moist \i 
colours, or with the powder coloi 
used in Wax-flower Painting, mixB 
with water-colour size. The last-mentioned colours pfl 
duce the most brilliant tints, and as the work dep^ 
upon the brilliancy of its colouring, and does not adj 
of much shading, they are the best. 

The rice paper being transparent, draw the oudi^ 
of the design (either a flower or figure) upon ordinj 
paper, ink this over, and lay it beneath the rice pa|8 
so that the outline shows through. Paint upon the i 



paper without outlining, and keep the colour within the 
guiding lines seen through the material. Put on brilliant 
colouring at once, and when that is dry slightly shade 
it over with deeper tones of the same colour. Mix 
Chinese white with the colours if they are not sufhciently 
opaque, and work as in body-colour painting. 




Painting upon Coarse Paper and ^ 
Japan and Gold Paper. 



llLTHOUGH it appears incredible t 
paper, a material seemingly so littS 
adapted for the reception of 
colour, can be so used, it is new 
tlieless a (act, and, as comm^ 
papers are inexpensive, it is liki 
to be largely used for decoratB 
purposes, especially as everyone is now alive to the f 
that true beauty in decoration does not depend upCH 
costliness, but upon the judicious selection of toag 
and the harmony of the subject with its surroundings. 

Brown, sugar, soap, gold, and drawing papers, 
all fitted for the reception of colour, and do not ae( 
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any preparation ; their own shades are retained to form 
the backgrounds, and they are combined together so as 
to paper a room or hall in such a manner that its wall is 
broken into a dado, middle, and frieze of contrasting or 
harmonising shades without the intervention of any more 
costly material. This room decoration may be seen in 
a state of great perfection at Sir Edward Leigh's Ex- 
hibition in Bond-street, where these various combina- 
tions are worked out so as to imitate the Greek and 
Pompeian fresco wall paintings. ; terra cotta soap 
paper forming a dado to cream-coloured sugar paper; 
dark blue sugar paper and pale brown paper being used 
together ; and stone grey and dark blue papers, and pale 
cream-coloured sugar papers, with pale pink soap-paper. 
For small surfaces, such as screens, door panels, &c., 
rough brown paper, grey-greens, and grey rough drawing 
papers are best, the other kinds not being coarse enough. 

More expensive kinds of paper than the above are 
Hindley's Japanese lacquered wall papers, and rough 
paper over which gold leaf has been fixed. Both these 
present good surfaces for the reception of oil colour, but 
their price limits their use to screens, door and wall 
panels, and for such purposes of decoration as wood 
panels are used for. 

Painting upon brown paper, &c., when used as wall 
paper, is generally done with arabesque or geometrical 
designs, so as to mark out the lines of the dado or 
frieze with ornament, or to cover the frieze or dado, 



the latter with a diaper pattern, and the former withj 
large and bold design. What is known as Water-colow 
Stencilling is here brought into use, and the work j 
proceeded with as follows ; 

Select the various coloured papers and have thenj 
pasted to the wall by a paperhanger, then size theia 
down with glue size melted in hot water and straine< 
from all impurities. Trace out the pattern for 
border upon thick strips of brown paper, 24in. long 
lay them on a piece of glass, and with a sharp kni^ 
cut away all the parts inclosed between the lines formiiri 
the design, so that only those parts of the paper t 
form the groundwork remain. Before cutting ( 
design, see that no part of the paitern when cut throug 
will take any of the ground away with it, as sometimq 
happens when a circle within a circle has to be cut, q 
interiors of arabesque designs. To prevent this, 
nect such pieces with the main part by leaving i 
are technically known as "ties" or "tags," which i 
narrow bars of paper across the open parts; arran^ 
where these ties are to be placed before commencim 
to cut out, and never attempt to cut any patte 
until all open spaces that might become detached ; 
thus secured. Prepare several strips of the pattei 
before painting, as they become wetted by the colol 
and have to be laid on one side to dry. Take care thj 
the strips join each other correctly, and render thisi 
certainty by cutting guiding lines on all of them. 
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The colour used is made with finely-ground powder 
colour mixed with glue size and water. Melt the glue 
size in a small quantity of hot water over the fire ; 
while hot strain it through a coarse cloth, and then mix 
it with powder colour until it is stiff enough not to run. 
Take a short stiff stencil brush in the right hand, and 
hold the pattern against the wall in its right position 
^-i with the left hand, fill the brush with paint and carefully 
brush the paint through the holes of the pattern on to 
the wall, dabbing it on with a straight movement, so 
that no lines or streaks are made, but an even unbroken 
'X surface secured. Press the pattern very tightly to the 
['■ wall with the left hand or the paint will run under it, 

fe;-. . and an untidy jagged edge instead of a perfect line will 
fp: be made. Finish all borders to dado or frieze with 
!^* broad lines of paint; make these by cutting them out 
r., as a stencil pattern. Dry the patterns and clean them 
tl with a little turpentine before using them again. 
f' Brown paper, &c., when used for screens, wall panels 

\) and other smaller objects, is simply painted upon with 

.V. oil colours in tubes, in the ordinary way. The work 

?;- is extremely pleasant to do, as the rough paper takes 
^■. the colour easily j the oil in the colours will not run 
upon the ground, and but little medium is required to 
paint with. The best sable brushes need not be used, 
as they are rather spoilt against the paper, the ordinary 
penny brushes fixed to quills working very fairly. Apart 
from decorative purposes, brown paper is a useful and 
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inelipensive surface for sketching a flower in oil coloi 
upon, when a study of the same is required. 

The Japanese lacquer papers are painted upon wiflj 
ordinary oil colours in the ordinary manner; while goM 
paper, both rough and smooth, will take oil o 
colours. The oils are painted with tuqjentine as i 
medium when it is desired they should dry flat 
dead looking, and with Robertson's Medium when tbej 
are to be glazy. For Water-colour painting, trace t&j 
design upon the gold paper, and then cover it wi^ 
1 coat of Chinese white mixed with water-coloi 
megilp until it is as thick as cream ; when this foundatiM 
has dried, paint over it with water coloure in the ordiu 
manner. The gold paper will not bear beingtouched, 6 
any part rubbed out and put in again ; therefore use j 
rest under the hand; work very cleanly, and only tra 
the chief lines of the design on the paper, to prevei 
iny marks showing where not required. 
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i N OLD-FASHIONED kind o£ paint- 
ing, by means of which an engraving 
or Indian ink drawing can be made 
to look like an oil painting, without 
much knowledge of painting, is 
known by the above title. The 
work is executed at the back 
chiefly, and the tints there laid on are seen through 
the engraving, and receive their shadows from it, so that 
only broad washes are required. 

Select a mezzotint engraving of figure subjects with a 
svell-JiUed-in background, and stretch this print in an 
■>pen wood frame, so that the back and front of the 
picture are both visible. Cover the back of the picture 
with four coats of mastic varnish, apply each coat after 
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the one before it is dry, and work them in until the ;-^ 
engraving is so saturated with varnish that its outlines 'ij 
are visible upon the wrong side. Commence the painting ,>; 
with the highest lights and work at the back ; lay over : J 
every part, where flesh tints are required,a thick coat- 
ing of vermilion, which temper with white about the 
forehead and other lighter parts. If the flesh tints are 
those of a dark person, use burnt sienna mixed with 
white instead of vermilion. Avoid going over the eyes 
while painting in the complexion, and colour these 
with cobalt and white for blue eyes, Vandyke brown 
and white for dark eyes. Paint the hair with burnt 
sienna and white for red tones ; burnt or raw umber 
and white for ordinary brown shades ; yellow ochre and 'f^. 
white for golden, and lamp black for black • hsdr. 'il 
Paint in the drapery with light colours, mixed with 
white, and put on pure white where the brightest lights 
are shown. Paint every part of the picture with colours 
that correspond to the tint of the object, but largely ':<i 
mixed with white, and so rendered quite delicatCi , *" 
Allow the painting to thoroughly dry, then turn the*'; 
picture on its face, and work with glazings of colour j." 
upon the right side. Rub in a little linseed oil over*'-^ 
the faces of the figures, then tinge the lips with car- uJJ 
mine, touch in the eyebrows and eyelashes, and brighten J 
the white on the eyeball and the tint of the 



eye. 






Paint in any jewellery in the same manner, and glaze V ■ 
the draperies with a tint of their colour, which make ^| 



■IT 



trciQsparent by mixing it with Robertson's Medium, 
using cobalt, crimson lake, olive lake, and other glazing 
colours. When the painting is finished turn it again on 
its back and glue a piece of coarse linen all over the 
back, which paint over with raw umber, so that the 
appearance of canvas may be given to it. Varnish the 
picture, after it has been left to dry for a week, with 
copal or spirit varnish. 
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^™gCENE PAINTING is executed 

powder colours mixed with whi^ 



, and 



j a kind of distemofl 



Make a small water-colour ske^ 
of the scene. Take the canvas, w 
should be cut larger than the stage for a large . 
scene, and longer and wider than required for 
scenes; sew it together vertically, and nail it 
roller at the bottom, then nail it at the top to sol 
wall that will not damage it, and lay a priming coat o 
the whole of the canvas with a large flat whitewash^ 
brush. Make the priming as follows: Put into a pain 
quart of hot glue size (which previously strain throi 
coarse canvas) and a quantity of powdered whiting. 
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the two ingredients together with a stick, and add warm 
water in small quantities until the mixture is of the 
consistency of thickish cream. Lay this on all over the 
canvas and wait until it is dry ; then sketch in the out- 
lines of the design with charcoal, if it is a landscape or 
a few trees ; if it is a complicated painting, use a 
carpenter's pencil. 

Paint by gaslight in preference to daylight, and do 
not use too many colours. Use lamp black, chrome 
yellow, Prussian blue, Venetian red, vermilion, and white. 
Make white and size the groundwork of all colours, and 
add the colour required in powder to the white until that 
assumes the right tone. Make green tints with blue and 
yellow, or yellow and black, grey with white and black, 
brown with white and a small quantity of red and black. 

The colours will dry lighter than the^y are put on. 
High lights strengthen by repainting with white ; place 
the highest lights upon buildings, sky, and prominent 
foliage, and make these quite white. Paint faults out 
by covering them with white, and repainting over that 
part, and pay great attention to the perspective; make 
the colour on the front wings much stronger than on 
the back wings, and tone down the back wings into 
the back scene. Use as few colours as possible, and 
work broadly; only work in detail upon small scenery, 
and about such as is placed quite close to the audience. 
The drop scene, for this reason, paint with oil colours 
in the ordinary manner. 
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Work downwards, from the top to the bottom of a 
scene, and use large brushes ; put in all the effects at 
once, that is to say, the highest lights and the deepest 
tones and shadows ; soften these slightly into each other, 
light the scene up well, and then judge of the effect 
produced by looking at it from the distance the audi- 
ence will see it. In painting an interior, have the 
" practicable'' door or window adjusted by the carpenter 
before the paint is laid on, and contrive that the door . -v 
opens so that the audience cannot see far beyond it; 
make the room slope slightly in and back as to the viralls ^ 
also paint pictures on to the walls with shadows falling 
all in one direction from them ; use real handles to ^ 
doors, real cornices and poles to windows, in preference ^^i 
to painted ones. 



'i 



When painting a landscape, for the distant trees work ciq 
entirely in chrome yellow, then add Prussian blue to it^ Va 
and with this mixture paint in the shadows ; in some j^ 
places mix the two colours together, but in others leave .• 
the yellow untouched, and the blue as a shade upon it; ig 
for foreground trees, work with pure red, and with yellow '^1 
and black, and work in the trunks of the trees over the ^/ 
first colour, with white for lights, brown and red for ';2 
colour, and black for shadows. Paint lichens upon the j! 
trees with pure yellow or with grey. Real palings, 
trunks of trees, and other accessories, improve land- 
scapes considerably. 





Tlliir/imating. 




ILLUMINATING Is an art for which we 
are indebted to the East, and particu- 
larly to Egypt, the records of that 
nation being written upon papyri, and 
the initial fetters of the sentences 
illuminated in colours. The Greek 
artists improved upon the first illuminations done 
upon vellum by staining that material either rose or 
violet, and executing the illuminations in gold or 
silver. This description of coloured or stained back- 
■ ground was in vogue until the eighth century, alter 
which date the art of staining vellum was lost. 

illuminating flourished in Ireland long before it 
was practised in England, and it attained such per- 
fection in the monasteries of that island from the 



fifth to the eighth centuries that the masters 
the art formed a school apart from those learned ', 
the same work upon the Continent, and 
frequently summoned to Rome and other plac 
impart the peculiarities of their style. The "Eookfi 
Kells" is the most celebrated production of the Irlfl 
school. 

From the eighth to the fifteenth centuries is gei^ 
rally considered the era when Illuminating flourishg 
most. During this period the profusion of colon 
which marks the Hibernian school was discarded, aiy 
attention paid to the rules of composition and del 
This better taste was fostered by the schools founfil 
by Charlemagne, many of whose designs were ' 
spired by ancient Greek art. The works executed ^ 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are justly 
sidered as the best of all. They owe their excellei^ 
to their simplicity, as their colours are laid on in puj 
tones, and with but little shading; the introduc^ 
of shaded designs at a later period is regarded */ 
Mr. Ruskin as the first symptom of the declini 
the art. 

In the fifteenth century printing was discovered; a 
though for some time illuminated missals and mai 
scripts were produced, and even printed boi 
bellished with illuminated letters and pictures, 
occupation was no longer sufficiently remunerate 
for the laborious nature of the work, and after I 
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sixteenth century there are few traces to be met with of 
an art that at one time ranked as the highest accom- 
plishment of its age. It is only within the last twenty 
years that an interest in it has revived and paintings 
of any merit produced. 

The materials required are : Vellum, vellum paper, 
cardboard or hot-pressed drawing paper. Of these 
vellum is generally used for all public purposes, such 
as illuminated addresses, &c. ; cardboard when the 
work is to be framed ; and drawing paper and vellum 
paper for missals, illuminated psalms, poems, &c. The 
vellum is sold in skins, of which select the whitest. 
It is damped, and while still wet pinned down upon a 
drawing board, and well pounced over with fine chalk 
to remove any greasiness of surface. The design is 
drawn in with the fewest and lightest of strokes, and 
only removed with breadcrumbs, never touched with 
indiarubber. 

The cardboard used is called London board ; this is 
strong, white, and thick, and much preferable to Bristol 
board. Vellum paper is of good texture, and resists 
damp better than cardboard or paper, but it is more 
expensive ; it requires stretching in the same way as 
vellum. Hot-pressed drawing papers have clean and 
even surfaces. Select those free from all irregularities 
of pressing. 

The colours used in illumination are : Vermilion, 
scarlet vermilion, carmine, pure scarlet, Indian red^ 
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rose madder, brown madder, purple madder, chroma 
No. 1, raw umber, grey, neutral tint, black, iiidig 
Prussian blue, ultramarine, French ultramarine, cobaitg 
cadmium, emerald and sap green, Chinese white, violel 
purple, gold of various tints, and silver. Of thest 
colours ultramarine, costing 2is. the cake, is only usel 
for the most finished work ; French ultramarine am 
cobalt being its substitutes. Carmine and cadmiui 
are also expensive colours, costing 5s. the cake. Go^ 
is generally used instead of cadmium, and crimson la^j 
for carmine. The new purples and violets 
prepared are great helps to the illuminator, ; 
mixing of blue and crimson will ever produce the clei 
brightness of the manufactured article. The 
are all mixed with white, and are sold as illuminatii^ 
colours. Besides the material to work upon and '■ 
paints, red sable brushes of four sizes are required, aJid 
pencils, tracing paper, carbonised paper, colourless 1 
gall, water colour megilp, and all the requisites i 
gilding. 

One of the great attractions in illumination is 1 
symbolical meanings attached to the various colou) 
used. These meanings were most laboriously 
faithfully carried out by the old artists, and no dep^ 
ture is visible from them until the close of the MidcJI 
Ages ; therefore any student who wishes to produa 
true work must master and carry out the significance t 
each shade. The following explanations of 
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symbolism of colour should be carefully studied : Gold 
represents the Supreme Deity, the sun, . glory, faith. 
It is used upon lettering only about the names of the 
Trinity, or words that symbolise Godhead. In picture 
and border painting, it is used as a background to any 
of the peculiar symbols of Christ and the Holy Spirit ; 
and the devices typifying angels can either be enclosed 
in gold frames, or the frames powdered with gold. This 
rule does not apply to conventional flower borderings ; 
in these gold frequently forms the background, or is 
largely used to accentuate the design. 

Yellow is employed sometimes in a good sense, and 
at others in a bad sense. As a good attribute, it repre- 
sents Marriage, Faith and Goodness ; as a bad attribute, 
it means Jealousy and Deceit. 

Blue is always typical of heavenly attributes. It 
signifies Rest, Truth, Constancy, Adoption, Peace, 
Fidelity, Holiness, and Remembrance. 

■ ■. Red, crimson, and fire-colour scarlet, signify Divine 
x- Love, Royalty, Protection, Heat. Heavenly crowns 

gpranted to martyred saints are formed of red and white 
;. roses, as red shows Redemption and Love, white Inno- 
cence. Scarlet denotes Royalty more than the other 
shades, but both crimson and scarlet denote Divine 
Vengeance and Punishment. 

White and silver are the emblems of Light, Joy, Life, 
*■ Humility, Innocence, Perfection, and Saintly Purity. 

;. Violet and purple, in their earthly sense, denote 

■ t 
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Royalty, but in their heavenly are selected as signs of 
Passion and Suffering. 

Grey signifies Mourning, Innocence Accused, and 
Humility. 

Black means Darkness, Death, and Wickedness. It is 
the colour of hell, and typifies Gloom and Despair. It is 
used in lettering without any symbolical meaning, but 
not upon words associated in any way wath the God- 
head. 

Green signifies Hope and Eternity. 

Illuminating upon cardboard is chiefly confined to the 
ornamentation of hymns and texts. The already traced 
designs of these are procurable at most artists' colour- 
men, but original paintings are the best. In tracing out 'i; 
the words required, leave a space of half-an-inch betweyeu '^;: 

mi' 

each, and after the tracing is complete, turn the cardboard -^■ 
first upside down, and then on one of its sides, a]id\. 
so look at the words. These two tests will show whether . 
the letters are upright and correctly formed. Enclose * 
a text exceeding one line in length in a ribbon wiflib*!^ 
stiff outlines ; make the turnovers of the ribbon visibl^^^^ 
and ornament them with a diaper pattern. A scr( 
entwined round a wooden cross is another device to 
for a text. A few flowers caught up with the scrolI"i> 
will improve the work. Paint the cross with burnt 
umber, and shade to Vandyke brown; colour the flowers", 
in their natural tints, the letters of the text in blue, crim- 
son, and chocolate, the capitals with gold and crimson. 
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To illuminate the verses of a hymn, take a large 
sheet of cardboard, either of pale grey or dun colour, 
and write the words in small black church text, and 
in straight lines. In the first line allow a space for a 
long illuminated letter, which bring down much below 
the line, and ornament either with flowers, a cross, or 
some emblematical object, such as a dove or lamb. 
Make the second line of the hymn recede considerably 
from the left hand side, and bring the third nearer to 
the left hand side, the fourth the same as the second. 
By this arrangement plenty of room is made for the 
capital letters that begin each line, and the formality 
of the lines is broken. The capitals of all the lines 
except the first ones make even with their black letter, 
and on the capitals generally use the most brilliant 
colours in the paint box. 

Vellum or hot-pressed drawing papers are used for 
Missal Painting and other fine work. The colours 
should be of the best, and kept pure, and the same care 
extended to the water, brushes, and palette, if bright 
and clear painting is to be accomplished. Scarlets and 
yellows are the most sensitive to the admixture of 
foreign matter, and they cannot be corrected. Blues — 
particularly light blues — are sensitive, but they can 
be touched over with a darker tint. Blue is at all times 
a difficult colour to apply, and requires ox gall with it to 
make it run easily ; but too much gall will impair its 
brilliancy. The brushes used are red sable, and of 
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average size. Work them from left to right, and down- i 

wards, and till them with sufficient colour to prevent 1 

a dry streaky line being made. If the colour is laid j; 

on sufficiently thick to look raised while wet, the tint' > 

when drv will be smooth and free from lines. 
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Raised cnldinor is used in the best illuminatians. •;■« 






Select the vellum or paper with a rough surface, so 
that the raising preparation has something to lay 
hold of ; this roui:hness can be c^iven to a smootll *}, 

s'^ri^.c^ by scratching it up with a j>er.knife. The V. 

raising medium is prepared bv Messrs. Rowney and j 

Co.. and sold bv them in tubes readv for use. It is ^ 
called " Raising Gesso." and is ar>ec'uliar preparation of v 
plaster. To use. squeeze it from the tube when the 
surface is readv. and mix it with Avater until it is a thidt 
Lay it on the place thickly, and allow it to diy^ 
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gilding is done like raised gilding, with the raising 
preparation omitted. 

Dots indented at regular interv^als along the lines of 
panels or the edges of gold letters, down the middle of 
conventional foliage, the tails of scorpions, birds and 
animals, improve the effect of the work. Make them 
either with a blunt-pointed burnisher or the round head 
of a pin. Place them at even distances from each 
other, by measuring off the exact spaces upon a 
piece of tracing paper and indenting the dots in 
succession with this paper laid over the places they are 
to occupy. 

To etch on gold is either to divide the gold into 
minute diamonds, or to shade a portion ot^it with lines. 
Work with a crowquill pen, and fill it with Vandyke 
brown or Indian ink. Shell gold is used instead of 
leaf gold for small spaces, but the leaf is the more 
brilliant. It requires burnishing in the same way. 
Green gold is sold in shells, and applied like shell gold. 
From its peculiar tint it makes a good variety. Use 
platina and aluminium in preference to silver, which 
turns black when exposed to the atmosphere. Platina 
and aluminium are laid on and burnished like shell 
gold. 

The contrast and harmony of colours are important 
items in the success of an elaborate illumination. The 
colour most used is blue; it harmonises best with deeper 
or lighter shades of itself, and contrasts with orange. 
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purposes. The apple, from its association with the Fall 
of Man, is frequently introduced into ancient MSS. 
Apple blossom and branches of ripe apples make hand- 
some borderings, their background should be either gold 
or chocolate. The purple grape is a well-known and 
largely used fruit. It is considered one of our Lord's 
emblems, and is a symbol of water and abundance. 
Pomegranates bursting open and disclosing their seed 
are the emblems of Life and Immortality ; a bordering 
formed of branches of pomegranates in various stages, 
some just formed, others large and closed, and others 
open and bursting, is effective ; the background should 
be of gold, the leaves of bright green, stalks of Vandyke 

■^l- brown and burnt sienna, pomegranates shading from 
dull Indian yellow to crimson and brown, with vermilion 
mixed sparingly with the crimson ; interior of pome- 

£. granates, blood colour, with seeds of lemon colour. 

£:'■ The introduction of butterflies into flower or fruit 
borders is appropriate, butterflies being emblematical 
of the Soul. 

|; / For designing borders, inventing initial capitals, and 

writing in black letter, the student must not allow his 

'.-: fancy to run away with him, but must keep and refer to 
old MSS. subjects, and must bear in mind that different 
centuries not only had different styles of making their 
alphabets, but different emblems and colouring. The 

ii..' most minute details should be examined as carefully as 

^' ;, the larger objects. Original MSS. are within everyone's 
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reach — the British Museum has a splendid collectiou — | 
and there is hardly a large town in England without] 
them, while fac-similes and outlines can be procured from J 
many artists' colourmen. 






Paird:.no on Vellzv.n 



jy^ELLUM is easy to work upon, and very 
1 3 bright tones can be produced upon 
it. It was the principal material used 
by the illuminators of the Middle Ages, 
but it is now superseded by hot-pressed 
papers and only used for special occa- 
sions, on account of its cost. The work executed upon 
it is extremely durable, and is done either with moist 
water-colours mixed with Chinese white, or with powder 
colours mixed with Canada balsam. The latter produces 
the best effects, but is somewhat troublesome. 

To Paint upon Vellum, damp the skin and stretch 
it in an open wooden frame so that it is free upon 
both sides. Dust it over with powdered chalk, which 
remove quickly. Transfer the design to the vellum 



with tracing paper and red carbonised paper, 
mark it in very lightly and without pressing tbej 
vellum where no guiding lines are required. It 
better to sketch in the design ^vith a lead pencil! 
than to trace it, if the worker can do so without] 
erasures. While painting, keep tissue paper betweeal 
the band and the vellum to counteract any heat from | 
the hand; or use the wooden rest required in cbinaj 
painting. Gild the vellum with best gold leaf befored 
colouring, if a gold background is required, and work M 
over the gilding with colour. Leaves, scrolls, and othefJ 
small articles are gilded separately, and before anyj 
colouring is applied. Work with the best powdi 
colours, and with cadmium for yellow, ultramaj 
for blue, carmine, pure scarlet and vermilion for redj 
mineral green and chromes for green, ivory bla« 
and Chinese white. Use water-colour size to ' 
the tints run more easily, and paint as descTibetf Jj 
Illuminating. 





Painting on Leather. 




TAMPED and gilded leather was a 
favourite material for hangings 
from the fifteenth century to the 
eighteenth^ and remnants of this 
taste still appear in the heavy 
leather curtains hung before the 
51 doors of foreign cathedrals. At 
the present time, Painting upon Leather has been revived 
for panel and cabinet spaces, and the effect of the 
raised and painted design upon the gilt or silvered 
background is one that contributes much to the deco- 
rative power of the object so ornamented. The leather 
used is morocco ; it is sold in skins which measure 
from twenty-one to twenty-eight inches in width and 
vary as to length, and is prepared as follows : 
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Well moisten the skin and put it under a stamping ^ 
machine, such as is used to stamp plush. Stamp upon ;c 
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it either raised mediaeval figures, game, fruit, con- • i 
ventional flowers, or arabesques, and select clear and 
rather large patterns. The subjects should accord with j 
the uses to which the object is to be put that is ■.;;.' 
decorated ; thus, in a dining room, hunting scenes, games 'V 
and fruit are admissible ; in a drawing room, figures, vg 
flowers and arabesques ; and in a library, medallions and r\ 
conventional designs. The background of the subjects 
is next gilded or silvered. Use the best gold or silver 
leaf, and choose a good red gold colour in preference to 
yellow gold ; size the parts to be gilded with gilders' or 
parchment size, and when that is ready, press the gold ij 
leaf down on it in the ordinary manner. Gild the back- ^ 
ground only, and leave the pattern untouched. 

Leave the leather until the gilding is perfectly dry, ■ 
and then paint the raised or pattern parts in oil colourSi, 
The grain of the leather makes a good surface. Use red. 'p 
sable brushes, and lay the colour on, not in g^eat masses^ '* 
so as to produce a painty look, but work in the various^-./^ 
shades lightly and soften them into the leather with 9,'!^ 
badger's brush, so as to allow of the leather taking ite. '^f 
proper place as one of the shades. Use dark colours 
and reds mostly, and when painting flowers and fruit do '^ 
not follow their natural colouring too closely, but conven- '"^ 
tionalise them. Put on only one coating of colour, and ' 
leave the effect to the dark surface of the leather and 
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the gilding, carrying these out and strengthening them 
with the colouring, but making that quite subservient. 
Paint the draperies upon figures in warm colours, and 
work the faces up in natural tints. 

The leather already stamped and gilded can be bought 
at an upholsterer's, and when painted only requires 
glueing into its position with strong hot glue. A slight 
wood moulding put round its edges after it is glued will 
hide any raw appearance and will finish off the work 
satisfactorily. The moulding can be bought by the foot, 
and only requires to be strongly glued over the leather. 





Dn Glass and Wood, 





Statned Glass or Mosaic Ena'/nei. 




HE art of Painting upon Glass with 
vitrefied colours is one that ama- 
teurs have not practised with tht 
same zeal and attention that thej 
have given to other descriptions of 
decorative painting. The reasons 
for this neglect of a permanent. 
and yet not difficult, ornament are not far to seek. 
First, the glass must be cut out and leaded by a pro- 
fessional workman, and, secondly, after the manner of 
painting is mastered, there are not so many parts to a 
house where the result can be displayed as can be 
found for china and other decorated articles. But 
putting aside these drawbacks, the labour presents many 
attractions, and is indelible. It is used for screens, both 
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threefold and fire screens, for half window blinds, for 
large upper panes to a window, for the fan light and 
side lights of hall doors, and wherever light has to be 
admitted and an ugly prospect shut out. 

The great secret of all glass decoration is to adnut* 
light while transmitting its rays through a clearly 
coloured medium, and not through some vehicle which.. 
is so opaque that transparency is done away with. 
This result is obtained by painting upon various kinds 
of glasses with stains and a few enamel colours, and -.^ 
sending the design, when complete, to be fired in. 

The materials required are rolled glass, antique glass^ 
flashed glass, bubble glass, or flashed opal glass, powder ^^ 
colours, fat oil, turpentine, sable and camel-fasHr 4n 
brushes, badger^s scrubs, etching tool, muller and slal|| '^ 
a sheet of plain glass, resin and beeswax, easdj..^? 
arm rest, palette knife. Of the glasses, rolled V 
glass is the one chiefly used. This is either whit^-^^ 
yellow, grey, or green. Antique glass is colonredr'S 
while in a melted state with various oxides, and can 
be obtained of a brown-yellow, a cobalt, yellow, redty 
&c., according to the oxide employed in its manufactore^''^, 
Flashed glass is either white or slightly tinted, with onfrjf 
of its sides thinly spread over with a layer of coloured; ? 
glass ; the designs executed upon flashed glass are k- 
generally produced by eating away the colouring matter- ' 
with fluoric acid, so that the white ground shows 
through in those places, and forms a pattern upon ^.^\-i 
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coloured ground. The corroded parts can be stained 
in various shades, or the background coloured in places 
by staining the white and not the coloured side of it, 
according to fancy. 

The colours are specially prepared for Glass Painting, 
and are composed of oxides and other pigments which 
will melt and become suffused when subject to a certain 
degree of heat. They are sold as powders, and require 
to be most carefully ground up with the muller on to the 
slab to free them from all grittiness ; they are then 
mixed with a few drops of fat oil, and made into a piste, 
which is diluted with turpentine until it becomes a fluid, 
the colour being worked and mixed the whole time by 
the palette knife. These powders make the stains ; the 
enamel colours are made from mineral oxides and mixed 
with a flux ; they are sold ready prepared and diluted, and 
mixed like the powder colours. The badger brushes are 
required for laying on the mat and for all large surfaces 
of colour ; the sable and camel-hair brushes for outlining 
and small painting; the scrubs for taking off the mat, 
and thus producing the high lights of the picture ; the 
etching tools are for forming minute diaper patterns upon 
drapery or backgrounds, by scratching off the colours so 
as to make a design. 

The glass, muller, and slab ought to be cleaned after 
each colour is mixed, for, should two powders become 
amalgamated, they will not fire properly. 

The fat oil should be pure, and can be made as 



follows 1 Place a pint of spirits of turpentine in a covere 
tin vessel, upon the kitclien oven, and leave it there unti 
the turpentine has evaporated and a small quantity < 
oil alone remains ; this is fat oil. The sheet of plaio 
glass should be of the size the painting is to be wheifi 
finished; it is coloured like the design and used to sticia 
up the various bits of coloured glass upon in their rig! 
positions, before they can be placed upon the easel atu 
finished by painting. 

To work, take the exact size of the space that is 1 
be decorated, and draw this out upon a piece of papts 
with a margin around it. Commence by marking oxA 
upon this paper plain border lines ; make these lines « 
a width and number according to the size of the woric 
two spaces, three-quarters of an inch wide, are sufficieij 
margin for window screens and glass pictures of a corr 
sponding size, but a greater number of spaces an ind 
wide are advisable for larger subjects. The bordt 
arranged for, make in the centre of the paper : 
accurate outline drawing of the desired design. 
designs used are either mosaic patterns, figure 
flowers ; the easiest of these are the first-named, ] 
they can either be entirely executed from pieces i 
coloured glass arranged together, and that need 
painting, or with the same coloured glasses employtj 
as far as their tints allow, and the other shades painta 
upon white glass. Figure designs are more difBcufl 
than flower, as the outline of the faces and the colouriri 
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of the flesh must be done in the painting, also much of 
the drapery requires soft colouring; but by a judicious 
cutting of the various pieces of glass used, the lines of 
leading that join them together materially help the force 
of the work by bringing prominently forward the chief 
outlines, and throwing those parts into the background 
that are not leaded. Conventionalised flowers and fruit 
lend themselves better to the necessities of the work 
than naturally drawn flowers, their outlines being more 
defined and arranged with greater stiffness, and their flat 
designs, with details clearly indicated, being preferable, 
from an artistic point of view, for the decoration than a 
picture executed from *' the round/^ Large birds with 
wings extended, such as storks and owls, are good sub- 
jects; also mediaeval figures, lilies, passion flowers, roses, 
thistles, bulrushes, as well as all large and well-defined 
fruit 

The design arranged, prepare what is called *'the 
cutting.^' This is a tracing the natural size of the whole 
picture, upon which the lines are indicated that show 
the different divisions of the glass, where one colour 
ends and another begins. This cutting is used by the 
glass cutter, who from it cuts out the various coloured 
and plain pieces required and fits them together to 
form a perfect whole. Each line of this cutting repre- 
sents where the leading will come in the finished work, 
and it is therefore a very important part of the work. 
Mark no details of the picture beyond the division 
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the beeswax to it ; keep the mixture stirred and hot 
until it is clear, when it is ready to use. Still keep 
the mixture in a liquid state, and, with a fine-pointed 
stick, drop it through the edges of the joined pieces on 
to the sheet of glass. Use enough mixture to stick the 
pieces on to the sheet sufficiently to adhere, but not 
more. The sticking finished, raise the picture on to 
the easel, clean it thoroughly, and scrape away any 
resin not wanted. 

Before the painting can be applied to the glass, a 
rough surface has to be made upon it, to give a ground 
for the paint to hold to. This process is known as 
"matting.^' Grind up some pale shade of colour with 
a few drops of gum, wash this thinly over the whole 
glass with the largest badger's brush, and work it well 
about with a dry badger's brush, so as to spread the 
colour evenly over every part ; allow this matting to dry. 

Now commence the painting. Take the powder 
colours, grind them with the muller on the slab, and 
keep them separate. Mix each colour as required, 
with a few drops of fat oil, which rub well up with the 
palette knife, then dilute slowly with turpentine until 
it is liquid. Lay on the colour in washes, trace out the 
design with brown oxide of iron, which also use for 
tracing the outlines of faces and hands, and paint in all 
shadows upon the various colours of a darker shade. 
Never work close to the edges of the glass, as the 
leading will hide those parts. Fill in all spaces between 
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petals, &c., where the leading cannot come, with ! 
brown colouring. 

The colour put on in washes will sometimes 
beyond the place it is intended for ; it is best left unl 
dry, and then scratched out with a knife. Remoipi 
high lights by taking off the stain where they occi 
and the highest lights by scratching away the '"mat" 
well. The scrubs and the etching tools are used f^ 
this part of the work. Take the scrubs and brush thei 
lightly over the parts to be lightened, and should tS 
colour not come off sufficiently repeat the scrubbiffl 
pretty heavily, working the brush the way of the lia 
of light. Use the etching tool for small fine w 
also for marking out diaper patterns on the backgroung 
or round the borders, or upon drapery and furntttc 
The "mat" is entirely removed by the etching tot 
and the designs so formed must be both clear i 
accurate. 

The painting is now complete, unless parts of It] 
to te enriched with enamel colours. These coloiS 
being opaque, use them sparingly, and frequently oni 
them; apply them to the opposite side of the gl^ 
upon which the stains are; therefore remove the colou^ 
glass from the white, turn the painting on to the 
side and then put on the enamel colours. The painti 
finished, nothing remains to be done by the ; 
the glass requiring to be fired and leaded, both of whi^ 
operations are executed by professional workmen. 



In the mixing of colour to the right consistency, in the 
arrangement of the leads, and in the right tints to use, 
the difficulties of the work consist, and they can rarely 
be overcome without a few lessons from an artist. 





Patnttng on Plate Glass for 
Mirrors 




JlHIS style of painting, which 
lately become so fashionable, appei 
to be of Roman or Venetian otigiffi 
and in many old palaces upon ( 
llf JiT m n fJI Continent traces of it, dimmed ] 
l a^sC^ ^^ ^^ lapse of ages, may be met wiffi 
At the present time, the art has beei 
to a considerable extent revived in Rome, and 
artist Fornari's work is esteemed to be superior i 
that of the old specimens. His designs are 
old Cinque Cento style, and are remarkable for thi 
richness and variety of the flowers and arabesque) 
introduced. The work is not difficult, and can 
satisfactorily accomplished by any amateur who 
a good knowledge of flower and bird painting. It \ 
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done upon deeply bevelled looking-glass, which is then 
framed in wide ebonised frames, or in a China mount, 
or in Salviati's celebrated raised and coloured glass 
frames. When framed in ebonised wood, the paint- 
ing is so designed as to droop over the glass from 
one side, and to be carried on over that side of the 
frame. By this means the reflection of the painting 
is clearly seen, and yet the glass is useful for other 
purposes. Brackets and long mirrors for boudoirs are 
mostly ornamented in this way, while plate-glass 
stove screens, and other larger articles, have their 
ornaments springing from the bottom, from which 
the design rises and spreads evenly over a great part 
of the mirror. Such subjects as apple blossom, cherry 
blossom, and hawthorn are the most suitable for 
brackets, while tomtits, goldfinches, butterflies, and 
bees, are introduced either upon the branches or 
hovering above the flowers. For fire screens, water 
lilies and their leaves, flags mixed with the flowering 
rush, meadow sweet, and purple loosestrife, are good, 
with kingfishers, moorhens, and dragon flies as their 
accompaniments. 

Draw out the design in outline upon cartridge 
paper, then take some lithographic ink and a litho- 
graphic pen, and with these trace the outline upon 
the glass^ keeping to the prepared design as a guide. 
When the outline is dry fill in the design with a coat 
of flake white oil paint, which mix with a little siccatif 



de Courteral as a drier. Use a red sable-hair brush,' 
and work the oil paint on quite smoothly. The coatj 
of white being dry, proceed to paint over it as 
ordinary oil painting of flowers and birds, and m 
Hobertson's Medium with the colours so as to prevett^ 
the necessity of varnishing. If a varnish is necessaryji 
leave the work for a week, and then varnish , 
with white varnish of the purest quality. Wash the 
brushes with turpentine and soap suds after eactC 
painting. 





Pa:;zt:-:ta /-roL'led Glass 
In I-.nttat:on of Ground Glass. 

ROSTED GLASS PAINTING is of 

a description tliat is very useful 
for covering over window panes, 
so as to exclude unsiglitly objects 
witliout talcing away the necessary 
light. It is done with common white 
paint, such as is sold by the pound 
at an oil-and-colour shop, and the materials necessary, 
beside the paint, consist of some pieces of huckaback 
towelling, a piece of wood three inches in width, two 
small hogs-hair brushes, and a common plate or saucer 
to use in the place of a palette. 

Cut out upon thin paper a number of stars, 
crescents, or other devices, keeping them all small. 
Wet them with a very little gum, and stick them 




on to the glass that is to be covered. PoiU 

some white paint into the saucer, and work it aboi 
with a common knife until it is smooth, then 
the paint on to the window with the paint bri 
working right round the paper stars, &c., but nc^ 
over them. Put on plenty of paint, then roll 
bits of towel round the wood and dab the p^nt ovg 
with the rough parts of the towel so as to give S 
frosted look to the glass, and make a few straight Una 
with the uncovered sticks as borders round the 
Wait until the paint is quite dry, then damp the pap3 
stars and remove them and clean the plain gl^ 
beneath. 

By affixing the coloured pictures of animals or birii 
that are used in Viti-emaine, instead of the plain whi^ 
paper, coloured transparencies are obtainable. Thd 
are not covered over with the white paint, and 
paper is removed when the paint is dry, 

A clearer and more crystallised surface than 
made by oil paint is given by brushing the followiB 
mixture over the glass ; it is, however, not so duraW 
as paint. Take an ounce of Epsom salts, and hei 
half a pint of beer; work the two well togethei 
leave until cold. Dab this mixture over the glass i 
the same manner as already described for the oil paitiH 
and let it dry, when put a second coating over the first. , 




Crysto/eum. 




HROMO-PHOTOGRAPHY, Photo- 
Enamelling, and Crystoleum, mean 
one and the same thing, which is the 
art of so painting photographs, after 
they have heen affixed to glass, that 
they resemble paintings upon por- 
celain or ivory. Tlie art is one that 
has been practised both on the Continent and in America 
for many years, but has only of late attracted notice in 
England, and as it requires only a h'mitcd knowledge 
of colouring, and the result is extremely pleasing, it is 
likely to be a popular employment for amateurs, and to 
some a remunerative one, as prizes are given for good 
pictures, and they also obtain a limited sale. 

Crystoleum Painting requires to be executed upon 
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two glasses and with oil colours. Upon the first glass 
the photo is fixed and a small amount of painting 
done ; upon the second the greater part of the colouring 
is placed; and by thus di^^ding and throwing back some 
of the colouring, a softness is thrown upon it and upon : 
the photo through which it is seen. It is this softness 
that distinguishes Crystoleum from ordinary photo ': 
painting. 

The materials required are convex glasses (a pair for 
each picture) of various sizes, such as locket, carte de H 
visite, cabinet, promenade and picture size, prices from /' 
6d. to I2S. according to size; solid or liquid crysto* ■ 
leum, IS. ; bath, from 3s. 6d. ; oil colours and brushes/ j 
clips, 4d. ; wooden extractors. 3d. ; paste and palette. -.aS 
The bath is only necessary' when the solid crystoleiill|:;» 
is used ; it requires a small spirit lamp beneath it 
keep it to a settled heat. The paste can either ht: 
bought, or made as follows : Take several large taibl&-'^ 
spoonfuls of arrowroot and mix gradually with a litQpr^l 
cold water, then pour on some warm water until quiteOi 
liquid, put it into a white-lined saucepan, and on to # 
clear fire ; stir all the time while on the fire, and 
move after it has been on a minute ; do not allow d 
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days, so that it floats off the card without any help ; then 
dry the photo and clean the glasses. Both the glasses 
must be free from all dirt or specks ; rub them with ben- 
zine, and then with an old rag until they are clear and 
bright, then with the finger rub the paste upon the 
front part of the photo, and upon the inside of one of 
the two glasses. Do this quickly, as the paste dries at 
once ; slightly moisten the photo, lay on to the glass 
and flatten down, working from the centre to the 
sides. Put a piece of whitey-brown paper upon the 
photo, and commence to squeeze out all the paste not 
required between the photo and the glass, at the same 
time smooth out all wrinkles, and arrange the photo 
evenly and in its right position. There are two methods 
of getting rid of the paste ; one is by using the 
wooden extractor, and pressing this down upon the 
photo and glass ; the other is by working with the 
broad part of the thumb. The latter serves admirably 
for small-sized glasses, but is laborious for large 
picture sizes. The work is the same in both cases. 
Lay the glass upon a soft padding, photo side upper- 
most, and press from the centre of the photo to the 
side until every wrinkle in the paper is smoothed out 
and all lumps of paste removed. Change the whitey- 
brown paper as it becomes wet, and go on pressing 
for at least half-an-hour. The extracting of the paste 
is an important part of the process ; if left in small 
opaque spots over the photo it will spoil the work. 

M 
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Put the glass upon one side for a day for the paste 
to dry, then very slightly rub over the back of the; 
photo with some fine glass paper if the ji.-iper look] 
thick, but not if it is thin ; take the tin bath, fill th^ 
bottom part with boiling water, the upper with solid 
crystoleum, and put the spirit lamp beneath it; w<uS 
until the crystoleum, which is a wax, has me^ 
then drop in the glass with the photo on it, 
see that it is quite covered with the wax. Keep the'v 
melted but never boiling, as then it would turn yelloWa 
and renew the water as it boils away; also see that t 
steam has a proper vent. Keep the photo in the w 
for an hour and a half, then remove it by taking it oaj 
with a pair of pincers, and quickly wipe the wax froffij 
the front part of the glass with a silk rag, and fro« 
any part of the photo where it has settled unevenljS 
such as round the edges, or where the pincers b^ 
touched it, but not all over. 

When the liquid crystoleum Is used the proce^S 
the same up to the bath; instead of using that, covi 
the photo over with the liquid crystoleum, leave it fci 
twelve hours, and then paint it over with the preservati^B 
medium sold for the purpose. Another plan is simpj 
to soak the photo and glass in sweet oil for ten da.yi 
The use of the solid crystoleum gives a more waxy locfl 
to the painting, and it also renders it quite permanent^ 
the other two processes are cheaper and less laboriouj 
and it is easier to paint the photo through the traj 
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parent surface formed by the oil than through the 
slightly opaque surface of the wax ; but, notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, the solid crystoleum is the 
most satisfactory process in the end. 

For the painting, lay the photo upon its glass side on 
a pad, and upon the palette squeeze out some flake 
white, Naples yellow, black, vermilion, crimson, and 
whatever colours match the hair and eyes of the portrait, 
and mix these with Robertson^s Medium. Use a fine and 
well pointed camel-hair brush, and touch in the light 
of the eyes and the eyeballs with pure white for a fair 
person, and white to which a little Naples yellow has 
been added, for a dark person. Let these quite dry^ 
and turn the photo round to see that they are painted 
in truly ; if not, wipe them out with turpentine and 
repaint. The getting the eyes rightly and truly coloured 
is one of the difficulties of the work. Having placed 
the white, touch the pupils of the eyes with black, and 
leave that to dry ; then colour the iris. Remember that 
the first touch is the one that will show through the glass, 
and not the last, and remove it instantly should it not 
be correct ; paint in the eyebrows in their true colour, 
and soften them off with a dry brush. Yellow ochre, 
burnt sienna, Vandyke brown, Naples yellow, chrome 
yellow, will make most of the tints required for eye- 
brows and hair. Be careful that no hard colour is left 
about the eyebrows. Colour the lips with vermilion 
mixed with white, and vermilion mixed with crimson 
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When the painting is finished, clean the brushes : 
turpentine, and then with soap and water. 

It will be seen from the above explanation of the paint^ 
ing that, beyond a slight knowledge of colouring, 
artistic skill is required in the execution of Ci-ystoleuiaj 
the shadows being given by the photo itself, and thffl^ 
colours seen through two glasses softened and toneq 
down without trouble by the same means. What i 
necessary is great patience and neatness; the formt^ 
for pasting on the photo to the glass, the latter ; 
putting on all the minute dots of colour in thci 
places. With attention to these details, a beautiful a 
life-like picture can be produced by this process. 





Painting in Oils upon Wood. 




ONE of the many varieties of paint- 
ing have, perhaps, contributed more 
to the present style of house deco- 
ration than Painting upon Wood. • 
\ &? ^lJS ^ Some of the earlier artists painted 
'i.-^Tzmr^iz^il their most celebrated pictures upon 
wood, and others decorated whole 
rooms with delicate wreaths of flowers and rural scenes, 
giving the labour of years to their accomplishment. 
But a time arrived when such decoration came to be 
considered beneath the dignity of the real artist; it 
was delegated to inferior hands, and so gradually fell 
into disuse, to be revived during the present period, 
not only as a permanent ornament to houses, but 



as a finish to cabinets, corner cupboards, and othta 
articles of furniture. 

There are three ways of Painting upon Wood, all s 
which are adapted both for figure and flower subjects 
and which, though differing in effect, vary but little i 
their manipulation. They are: Painting upon Gi!d« 
Wood, upon Polished Wood, and upon Wood that 1 
been previously covered with flat coats of paint, as j 
background to the design. , 

A gilded surface is either one that is perfectl 
smooth and even, or one that is rough and tak^ 
the grain of the wood beneath it ; the former kind 
is used when the painting is to be highly worked 
up, and the latter when only outline painting is 
required, or painting with but slight filling in. The 
wood used for gilding upon a rough surface is well- 
grained and well-seasoned oak, to which the gold leaf 
is apphed as follows : Take some of the best fat oil 
size, strain it through muslin and mix it with chrome 
yellow or vermilion powder colour, paint the whole 
surface to be gilded with this, working it on with a hog's- 
hair brush, so that it covers every part to be gilded with 
a smooth and thin layer. Remember that every spot left 
uncovered will not take the gold leaf, and will therefore 
spoil the work. It is a good plan to put on two coats 
of size, one being applied as soon as the first is per- 
fectly dry, as the gold leaf is then certain to stick. 
Commence to gild when the second coat of size is 
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ready ; this varies, according to the weather, from twelve 
to thirty hours, and can only be decided by the touch ; 
thus, if the size comes off readily it is not in a fit 
state, but if it is sticky, but not dry, it is ready. Always 
gild in a warm room, free from draughts, and warm the 
gold leaf before using it. Take a piece of writing 
paper, rub a little white wax upon it, and press this 
lightly upon the gold leaf, so as to take it up with it; 
lay the paper with the gold leaf upon it on the size, 
and the gold leaf will adhere. Put on sheet after sheet 
of gold leaf in this way, and see that the leaves overlap 
each other where they join, and are laid on the surface 
without a wrinkle. Where the space will not take in 
a whole leaf, cut the leaf with a sharp knife before 
taking it out of the book it is sold in, and fit it into the 
places where it is required. Be careful to leave no 
spot ungilded. Wait for ten minutes until the gilding 
is almost dry, and then remove the bits of gold that 
are not wanted with a little cotton wool, and press the 
gold leaf lightly to the wood. Take a stiff hog's-hair brush 
that is quite dry, and dab over with it where the lines of 
the joins of the gold leaf show, so as to make the surface 
without a line upon it. Very good' gilding can be 
obtained with one coating of gold leaf, but the best 
gilding requires two layers. The second layer is 
put on as the first, but only requires one coating 
of fat oil size, or a third of fat oil size to two-thirds 
of japan ner's gold size ; when the last mixture is used, 
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it will be ready to i 



ive the gold leaf in three hours I 



or a little over. Having finished the gilding, preserve] 
it by laying on a coat of pure parchment size and! 
water, in proportion oE two-thirds of water to one oflj 
size, and polish with a smooth agate, which rub o\-e] 
the gilding, holding a piece of thin writing paper be'9 
tween the two. 

To prepare a smooth surface for gilding, rub dowoj 
the wood (which select of mahogany well seasoned}! 
with sand paper, and put on a coat of glue size, thei^l 
two coats of oil paint made with white lead, turpentine(,a 
linseed oil, and a small quantity of Patent Drier- 
proportions of oil and turpentine, three parts to < 
part respectively. Let each coat dry before applyiqj 
the second, and rub every one down, when dry, " 
glass paper. For the final coat, which is knt> 
as the flattening, make it of white lead tinted 
vermilion, Patent Drier in small quantities, and turpen4 
tine. Put on this mixture very quickly and evenly, ; 
the turpentine evaporates, and the uniformity of 
coat is one of its merits. When this coat is dry rub i 
lightly down with glass paper and dust it, and then giH 
the surface as before described. 

To Paint upon Gold Surfaces, draw out the desigi 
upon a piece of paper, and then transfer it to tlie gom 
with tissue paper and red carbonised paper ; oalg 
transfer the chief outlines, and mark them through ' 
lightly with a crochet hook, as if hard lines are mad) 
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the gold becomes indented. If the subject is a figure 
design, and is to be painted flat, mark out all the 
outlines with a fine line of brown paint, using the tube 
oil colours mixed with turpentine instead of any other me- 
dium. Paint in all the broad surfaces, such as drapery, 
face and hands, with a plain tint of the right colour, 
using white, Naples yellow, raw sienna and vermiHon for 
the complexion, and mixing everything with turpentine 
to remove the shininess of the oil, and to give the dead 
and flat appearance to the work that this description of 
painting requires. When the first painting is dry, lay 
on the shadows and heighten all the lights; soften the 
shadows and the lights into the rest of the work by the 
use of a badger's brush, but do not attempt to work 
either up so as to bring them prominently out, and 
destroy the flat appearance. Finish by marking out 
the features and the chief outlines with a fine line of 
brown paint. 

When the subject is not to be painted flat, paint upon 
the gold surface with oil tube colours, and in the ordi- 
nary manner, and omit the hard outline. When 
finished, varnish with two coats of white hard varnish, 
only applying it to the parts that have been painted. 

Painting upon Polished Wood is one of the most 
effective methods of decorating; the background is not 
so glaring as a gilded one, and can therefore be used 
much more abundantly about a room, and it is also 
much less expensive. The woods used are mahogany, 



is to select some plant that would naturally grow large 
and straggling, and to paint it as if growing up from 
the bottom panel and across the others. The wood- 
work in the centre of the door to be left unpainted, 
and the plant to be drawn as if that part of the door 
concealed it. Reedy plants are also very adaptable, such 
as the flowering rush, reeds with sedge warbler's nest 
upon them and the birds hovering over, bulrushes and 
water lilies, iris in bloom with its long leaves, hollyhocks, 
Aaron's rod, and asphodels. These, painted entirely 
over the door, are in better taste than bunches of 
flowers tied together, or even single groups of different 
flowers. The branches of an apple, cherry, or almond 
tree, coming across the panels, answer the purpose as 
well as plants rising from the lower part. 





- On Stone, Metal, &c, 





Patnttng on Stone 




TONE, of a porous substance, cannot 
receive either oil or water colours until 
its absorption has been stopped. For 
water-colour paintings upon small and 
fine stone, take white of egg and 
well saturate the surface with it ; when 
thoroughly dry, execute the painting 
with body colours and varnish with white spirit var- 
nish. For large paintings in oils prepare the stone as 
follows : 

Melt an ounce of pure white wax, and while it' is 
warm mix turpentine with it until it runs easily and 
yet is thick ; add a small quantity of sugar of lead, 
and a large quantity of French oil varnish, so that a 
liquid is made. Brush this on to the stone before it has 



cooled, and paint over it with the ordinary oil colours 1 
mixed with varnish. 

The preparation will make the ground colour of the'1 
work, or a ground colour can be painted in over it witi | 
some deeper shade. 





Pebble Painting. 




^^^^^^^OR a small cost, a pretty ornament 
for the drawing room can be made 
by Painting Pebbles, either in oil or 
water colours, with flower pictures 
or landscapes, while the collection 
of the pebbles for the purpose of 
decoration, and as souvenirs of a 
visit, will add to the pleasures of the seaside trip. ' 

The best pebbles are obtained from the well known 
Chesil Beach, extending along the Dorsetshire coast, 
and at Llandudno, but they can be found upon any 
seashore. Those selected should be well shaped ovals, 
as free from holes and cracks as possible ; their size 
is a matter of indifference when they are collected 
for no particular purpose ; but when required for letter 



weights they should be large, and when used in numbei 
for inlaying, of two or three set shapes and sizes. 

The pebbles can be painted upon their rough outsidtj 
and this plan, as entailing no expense, is general!; 
adopted for paperweights; but ivhen something sup^ 
rior is wanted, either for inlaying a table or box, i 
a really handsome weight, the pebble is cut horizontally i 
through in two equal parts by a lapidary, and polished.J 
A smooth even surface, free from all holes. &c., is thud^ 
obtained, and a handsomely veined margin of stonS 
can be left round the painting, which much enhance 
its beauty. 

For a rough surface, first thoroughly wash 
pebble and dry it, then fill up any small holes, i 
with a mixture made of parchment size and whitiagf 
apply this with a palette knife, put it on smoothljj 
and when thoroughly dry, rub it down with sanq 
paper so that its surface is on a level with that ( 
the pebble. Paint over the surface with a mixtui 
of Chinese white and water-colour megilp, for wataj 
colour painting; or with flake white (oil colour) . 
gold size for oil painting. This surface painting, 
ground colour, is intended to stop the absorption i 
the colour into the stone, and when a porous stonc^ 
is being worked upon, requires to be applied severf 
times. The ground colour applied and dry, take a leS 
pencil and trace out the chief lines of the drawli^ 
upon the pebble, and then paint in the ordinary r 
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For water colours use illuminating colours, and add 
Chinese white and megilp to them. Do not attempt 
much shading or stippling, and work in the shadows 
and lights with a broad smooth touch. Put. the work 
by for a day to allow the colours to dry completely, 
then retouch the lightest and brighest places, and deepen 
any shadows. Allow the work to dry thoroughly, and 
then varnish with mastic varnish. Apply one coat of 
this, let it thoroughly dry, and rub it down with a silk 
handkerchief and the palm of the hand ; then apply a 
second coat, and rub smooth in the same way, finishing 
by rubbing over a little mutton fat, and rubbing it off 
again. When painting in oil colours, thin them with 
Robertson's Medium and varnish, as in water colours. 

When painting the polished smooth pebble, no mix- 
ture of parchment size or whiting will be required, and 
the stopping colour need only be put on once, and then 
so that a handsome margin of pebble is left round the 
picture. 

When the pebbles are not very even and will not 
rest steadily upon the table while being painted, take 
a cardboard box slightly larger than the stone, cut its 
sides down so that it is about an inch higher than the 
pebble, fill it with slightly damped sand, and work the 
pebble down into it until the top of the box and the 
top of the pebble are upon a level. Cut a piece of 
thin cardboard the size of the box, make a hole in 
its centre the size of the picture to be painted, and 
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lay this on the surface while painting. Thus tTie sai 
will be kept from shifting or from dropping upon 1 
work. 

Amateur carpenters can turn Pebble Painting to g 
decorative use by hollowing out places to receive th( 
cut pebbles in the lids and sides of boxes and in ■ 
centres of brackets or picture frames; while the more 
ambitious can form handsome table tops by letting thq 
pebbles into the wood after arranging them in size agm 
colour so as to produce a geometrical or arabesqufej 
design. The wuod enclosing them should be stainet 
black and polished. 





Painting upon Zinc. 




INC is largely used for the ground- 
work of permanent church decora- 
tions, either for texts over the 
doorways and archways, or to make 
devices. It is sold in sheets, but 
can be cut to any size and shape, 
and fastened to the walls, when 
finished, with specially prepared zinc nails. Before 
receiving the letters or devices the zinc is primed with 
three coats of oil paints, such as are used in house 
painting. 

To prime, grind up red lead and mix it with linseed 
oil and turpentine in the proportions of two parts oil to 
one of turpentine. Add some patent driers, and lay 
the mixture on the zinc with a large painter's brush. 



When the coat is dry, rub it down with glass papei 
and put on a second made like the first. Rub dowQ,fl 
and apply a third coat ; mix this with white lead and thijj 
powder colour that will make the desired backgroi 
tint, together wi.h equal proportions of turpentiaw 
and oil and some patent driers. For a stone -coloured; 
background, add black to the white lead ; for a gveyM 
indigo and lake ; for flesh and cream colours, umbeiyj 
or vermilion. Rub the last coat quite snioot 
then trace upon it the outlines of the design. This,^ 
for a text, wil! consist of borders and letters ; theT 
letters should be quite plain ones, and the border? 
very distinct. 

Draw the design upon a sheet of cartridge-paper witf 
the aid of a ruler and compasses, and cut out the pattern 
as if for a stencil-plate ; lay this cartridge paper upon tl 
zinc, and pencil round the outlines with a piece of blacl^ 
chalk. See that all the outlines are quite perfect, i 
letters clear, and the words divided by the spare a lettei 
would take up. Letters properly cut will each oc 
square, with the exception of the letter I ; make tha 
S by drawing a perfect 0, rub out the centre part i 
connect the two ends with a curved line, which brin^ 
from the left side at the top, and slope to the right sidi 
at the bottom. The letters and borders clearly market 
paint them in oil colours. Use the best powder colours 
and mix these with one part of copal varnish to tw4 
parts of turpentine. Mix the colours very carefuUyJ 
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as, if they are put on with grit in them, a smooth shiny 
surface is impossible. 

When only painting small pieces of zinc, the ordinary 
tube oil colours, mixed with best japanner*s gold size, 
can be used, but these are too expensive for large 
undertakings. Paint with bright colours, such as scarlet 
lake, cobalt, bright green, black, and Prussian blue, 
and make all the letters in one word of the same 
colour. Put on two coats of colour, and when the 
second one is dry outline every part of the work 
with a narrow black line, except where black is used 
already, which must be thrown up with a narrow 
gilded line. All gilding, work in with best gold leaf, 
no composition being sufficiently durable. Gild with 
gilder's size, and in the ordinary manner, and do it over 
large spaces before the letters are painted, and after 
they are traced. Leave the paint to dry for ten days or 
a fortnight, and then varnish. Equal parts of chloride 
of copper, chloride of ammonia, and commercial hydro- 
chloric acid, mixed with a quantity of water, will pro- 
duce a grey ground upon zinc if there is not time to 
paint it in the usual way. This mixture is black when 
first applied and turns grey afterwards. 






I^^^^^B EGLECT for many years has been 1 
P^BOiH fate of Mural Painting, but the \ 
has now again taken its original pla 
among decorations, and Stencilling, j 
the easiest and most inexpensive ■! 
the various kinds of wall painti 
largely practised. The advantages of Stencilling ; 
that it is an art that can be employed without a knoi 
ledge of drawing; it will cover an unsightly 
without great labour or cost, and it will bring i 
play the faculties of imagination and appreciation's 
colour. 

Though a mechanical art, as far as the rcproductitm-j 
set patterns is concerned, it is not necessarily confiiiw 
to mere copying, as the worker may, if he choose 
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design his own patterns, and, even if not capable of 
doing that, he can colour them according to his own 
ideas. The mere manual part of rubbing a dry colour 
through theh oles cut or " stencilled ^' through a sheet 
of tough paper is mechanical, but the arrangement of 
that colour, so as to be artistic, raises the work to an 
art. For a really successful painting, no one part of 
any of the various patterns should attract the eye to 
the exclusion of the rest ; one part of a design may be 
brighter than another, to bring that portion forward, 
and thus assist the design, but never so as to exclude all 
appreciation of the softer tints surrounding it. Neither 
are great varieties of pattern desirable ; a building 
painted with half-a-dozen well-grouped designs will look 
better than one upon which a complicated and incon- 
gruous medley of ^* stencils'' has been used. 

Stencilling is applied to the decoration of churches, 
public buildings, and private houses, and it is worked 
either in water or oil colours. The cost of Water- 
colour Stencilling is trifling, as powder colours, size and 
water, are all that are used, and it can be applied much 
more easily and quickly than oils ; therefore it is 
generally used in decorating those parts of a building 
which are not likely to be rubbed against. Its one fault 
is a want of durability, which is noticeable as soon as it 
is subject to pressure or damp from the heated atmo- 
sphere of a room — the colour, not being fixed in a sub- 
stance that resists water, becomes dissolved and runs 
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away. Oil colour, though more expensive, is mcMre 
durable, and xkHI always resist atmospheric damp or 
pressure : it is. however. afiFected by internal damp^ 
such as copses out from stone or brick not propeiiy 
dried, the moisture from the wail forcing itself throu^rli 
the oil colour and carrying the colour with it in flakes. 
Oil colours are used after a wall has been plastered and 
** stopped *" with a coating of glue size, for the lower 
parts of halls, sitting rooms, and churches, and also ..•^, 
where the decoration is required to be brilliant in colcNir, ' v^ 
as deeper and richer tints are obtained by the use of 
oils than with water colours. 

The following materials are required for Water 
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Stencilling : Colours in powder, size, stencil bmshes^ "V'^ 

stencil knife, mahlstick, "T square, foot rule, eardiea ^.^ 

pots of various sizes, string and lead weight, knotliii|[ 

varnish, stencil patterns, and gilder's requisites- To 

these are added, in Oil -col our Stencilling, linseed oi^ 

japanner's gold size, turpentine, and patent 

The powder colours can be obtaiined from an oj 

oil-and-colour shop, but must be well and finely 

or. when mixed, they will be lumpy. The 

made expressly for the work are short, thick-handle^- ■' 

and with strong hairs cut straight at the end. A 

ordinarv sable brushes are necessarv to work in 

parts of the patterns. The foot mle. X square^ 

lead, are required to mark out accurately upon flbtt :"l 

wall guiding lines, either horizontal, perpendicular; 
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slanting, before the pattern is applied, as, unless these 
details are perfect, the best design will fail. 

The stencil plates or patterns are made either of thin 
tin or cartridge paper. The latter is the best material for 
an amateur ; it is not so heavy to hold in the hand, and, 
when covered with knotting varnish, is very durable. 
The plates are bought ready cut out, or made as fol- 
lows : Take a piece of strong cartridge paper, i8in. 
long and i2in. wide (the width depends upon the width 
of the design), and upon this draw the design ; leave an 
inch margin round it, and remember that the parts be- 
tween the lines drawn are those that are to be cut away, 
and through which the paint is rubbed on to the wall. 
Examine carefully every detail of the pattern, noting 
if, when cut, any part of it that should remaiti will 
become detached from want of a support, and where 
this occurs make what are called ^* tags,^' t.e,y leave thin 
strips of paper across the cut-out parts, so as to sup- 
port the portion likely to fall out by attaching it to 
a solid part. Never cut out any pattern until these 
" tags '' have been marked out, as, should a portion of 
the design become detached, the pattern is useless. In 
ecclesiastical and conventional designs these tag-lines 
are frequently left and not painted out when the work 
is finished, as they convey a certain stiffness to the 
design that suits the intention of the work, but in 
ordinary patterns they are painted over after the stencil 
plate has been removed. If the design cannot be com- 



pleted ia the length of one jiencil plate, conlinne it 
upon a second, which so airange that some of the 
pattern ujion the last part cf the l:rsi p!ate is repeated 
on the first pan ot the second, so that ail cimculiy of 
join'ng the twvi is obv:a;cd. Prepare seversl plates 
of the sanie ces:gn. as they beconse wet after tise, and 
require to be lei; for a tiir.e to dry. To cue out the 
pattern : Lay it upon a sheet of g'ass. a::d cut away 
the parts between the Haes with a stencil k-ife. which 
is a shjrt sharp two-edged blade let into a strong 
handle, a=d then cover the cartridge paper with a 
coating o! kaottirg varnish. 

The wall to be stenciiled pi'quires to be exarahiedlj 
before commencing the work. Should it be of ; 
plaster, there will be no difficulty in the n-.atter. a brick J 
wall covered with plaster being the best founistion for J 
either Oil or \\"ater Stencillicg. Should it it 
p'astered stone or brick, n-.elt a sufficient i -in'.uy at ^ 
patent size in a sa^;^:ep^n. with twice its c_inlitj- otm 
water, and brush this over the wall for \Vi;_r-coI« 
Sten -illir.g. b-.:t for Oil-colour Stencilling enriploy 
regular workman lo prepare the surface of the waIl,J 
as sevrral coats of paint are necessary-. 

The wh::e piaster is not a good groucd -.oJour forj 
any kind of painting: therefore mer.d with pla^terq 
Paris any portion of i: that is :;ot smooth, and 1 
brush it over with a mixture made of a pound of | 
dissolved in a gallon of hot water, aad thickened \»i6 
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red lead and patent driers. WTiile this is drying put 
into a bucket 31b. of gilder's whitening, cover it with 
water and leave until broken up, then pour oflF the 
water and stir w^th a thick stick. Melt in another 
vessel some patent size, stain it well with a powder 
colour of the tint the ground is to be, pour this 
upon the whitening and mix it well in, then strain 
before it is at all cold. The tint will dry rather 
lighter than when first mixed ; therefore allow for this, 
and also endeavour to mix enough for the whole wall 
at one time, as it is difficult to match the colour in a 
second making. Let the mixture stand until it looks like 
a weak jelly, and then apply it to the wall with large 
brushes. Two people should put on the colour, one 
working from the top of the wall and the other from 
the botton, as the ground must be entirely covered 
at once, no retouching or going over being possible. 
Umber, indigo, light red, black, chrome yellow, terra vert, 
and Indian red, will make most of the ground colours 
used, the depth of tint being regulated by the amount 
of colour mixed with the whitening. The shades selected 
for ground colours must depend upon the use to 
which the building is put and the amount of light that 
will be thrown upon the wall. Sombre Indian reds, 
terra verts, and Indian yellows, are the colours used in 
churches, while lemons, flesh tints, apple greens, sky- 
blues, are used in drawing rooms and public buildings; 
cinnamons and neutral colours in halls and . passages. 



Large rooms will carry off depth and richness of colour 
better than small ones, deep shades making the rooms 
they are used in look smaller than they are ; \\!iile rooms 3 
that are highly decorated in the matters of pictures, 
furniture, carvings, &c., should have the ground coloui 
of their walls of subdued neutral shades, so that they are 
simple backgrounds to the rest of the ornamentation. 

The ground colour dry, mark out with the aid of the j| 
foot rule the horizontal lines on the wall in lietwei 
which the pattern is to be placed, and with the lead weight *: 
and string, the perpendicular lines ; for the latter cover >i 
the string with whitening, suspend it from the top of thciu 
wall in the place where a straight line is required, and^ 
the lead will keep it hanging down correctly, run thed 
fingers down the string so that the whitening on it comes | 
off on to the wall, or hold it by the lead and give it a.J 
sharp twang on to the wall. Prepare the pain 
separate pipkins, and supply a stencil brush for 
colour. For Water-colour Stencilling mix well-groun(fl 
powder colour with patent or ordinary si^c ; 
colours mix powder colour with japanner's gold sizejl 
turpentine, linseed oil, and some patent drier, 
turpentine will deaden the glossiness of the gold sixi 
and the oil, but it should only be used sparingly, as th*! 
colour must be thick, and the turpentine makes it thin,-j 
The various shades of colour are made by mixiagi 
crude colour with white to lighten it, with black tacM 
deepen it. 
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The four colours most used should be indigo, Indian 
red, ochre, and white, and brighter tints sparingly added. 
These tints require to be deepened and enriched, so as 
to produce various shades. ' Thus : cobalt blue, lighten 
with white for sky blue, and deepen with indigo; indigo, 
deepen with black, lighten with white and crimson ; 
vermilion, lighten with yellow, and deepen with Van- 
dyke brown ; Indian red, lighten with vermilion, and 
deepen with black ; crimson, lighten with vermilion, 
deepen with black ; green, lighten with various yellows, 
and deepen with black or indigo ; ochre, lighten with 
white, deepen with red ; chocolate, make with Indian 
red and Vandyke brown, and lighten with vermilion and 
deepen with black ; neutral tint, make with white, 
Indian red, and a little indigo ; grey, with black, white, 
and a little red ; purple, with blue and carmine, in large 
or small quantities, and with or without white, according 
to the shade required ; yellow, deepen with red into 
orange, and lighten with white ; a citron yellow make by 
adding a little black and white to the yellow. The 
colours that contrast are, yellow with purple, red with 
green, blue with orange, yellow orange with blue purple, 
blue green with red orange, yellow green with red 
purple ; grey can be introduced into all combinations of 
colour, and is in perfect harmony with either blue or 
crimson. 

Take the pattern and hold it with the left hand firmly 
against the wall, keeping it straight and in its right place 



with the aid of the lines already marked upon the wal^ 
fill a stencil brush with the required colour, which tals( 
care is thick and not inclined to run ; hold the bru! 
upright, and dab it through the cut-out part of 
pattern which that particular colour is intended to filfl 
Hold the stencil plate quite close to the wall all tlH 
time, so that there is no chance of the colour i 
beyond the holes in the pattern. Colour through ; 
the holes in this manner, then remove the stencil platefl 
and carefully wipe it dry, put it on one side, take I 
up another plate, fit this, as to the pattern, in 
preceding lines, paint as before, and continue 
the work ts finished. The paint, if properly mixc 
not run at all, but will he upon the ground coloi 
sharp outlines and in firm masses. Gild over with golil 
leaf any part of the design that requires enriching, and',j 
put a narrow band of dark paint round all parts that are.J 
gilded. Take the small brushes and paint over theJ 
"tags," or any parts of the design not perfect, but nevetj 
attempt any shading, as the character of the work will i 
entirely spoilt if shading is intoduced. 

Sometimes a very minute pattern has to be execute* 
in oil colours of many shades. To obviate any chanQi 
of these shades running together and becoming i 
fused, place the stencil pattern on the wall, and insl 
of brushing the paint through, outline every part i 
the design through the openings on to the ivj 
a chalk pencil ; then remove the plate, and paint 



the various parts with a painter's small brush. Small 
separate devices, such as rounds, diamonds, fleurs-de-lis, 
crosses, and church roses, are frequently added to a 
border, after it has been painted on the wall, to enlarge 
and beautify it. These devices are cut out separately 
and applied at the worker's discretion. Straight and 
broad horizontal lines always mark out the lower 
and upper parts of set borders ; these are cut on 
separate stencil plates to the larger patterns. 

When the work is completed for the day, wash the 
water-colour stencil brushes in water, but leave the 
oil-colour brushes to soak in oil, and when the painting 
is finished, wash them first in turpentine and then with 
soap and water. 

Any amateur who takes up Stencilling can obtain 
from Messrs. Cox, Sons, Buckley, and Co., Southampton- 
street, Strand, designs for all kinds of wall decoration 
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Badger brushes viii 

Barboline brushes viii 

Paintiug 69 

Painting, imitation 84 

Body colour painting on silk 
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Crystoleum 173 

Cutting for stained glass .... 163 

Designs for barbotine painting 80 

Earthenware painting 118 

Illuminated borders .... 148 

Lustra painting 43 

Silk and satin painting . . i r 

Stained glass ib2 

Sydertj-pe 107 

Velvet painting 25 

Drawing paper, painting on . . 1 28 

Earthenware, painting upon . . 113 

Enamelling, Pompeian 133 

Enamel, mosaic 159 

Etching on coloured clay .... 105 

Terra cotta 99 

Figure painting on china .... 60 

Firing barbotine painting .... 83 

China b2 

Frosted glass in imitation of 

ground glass, j^ainting 171 

Gilded wood, painting on .... 184 

Oilding earthenware 119 

Overglaze china 62 

Pottery no 

Silk and satin 16 

Wood 182 

Glass, frosted, painting, in 

imitation of ground glass 171 

Ground, imitation 171 

Plate, painting for mirrors 168 

Stained 159 

Gold canvas, painting on, in oils 83 

Paper, painting on ..121, 128 

Ground- gla.ss, imitation 171 

Hog-hair brushes \'ii 

Illurainating 139 



Imitation barbotine painting . • 84 
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Jean, painting on, in water 

colours 37 

Lace, painting up>on 47 
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Leather flowers for imitation 

barbotine 85 

Painting on 153 

Lustra pointing 41 

^Materials for barbotine painting 70 

Crystoleum 174 

Earthenware painting. ... 113 
Etching on terra cotta . . 99 

Illuminating 141 

Imitation barbotine paint- 
ing 84 

Lustra painting - 4a 

Painting and gilding 

pottery no. 

Painting on gold paper . . 121 
Stained glass and mosaic 

enamel 160 

Sydert\-|)e 107 

Tapestr\' painting 36 ■ 

Transparencies i 

LTnderglaze china painting 63 
Underglaze painting on 

terra cotta 96 

Water-colour stencilling. , 2Qtf 
Cleaning of colours in illumi- 
nating 143 

Method of applying stain to 

tapestry 38 

Lustra painting 43, 44 

Painting on muslin 29 

Painting on velvet ...... 25 
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Mirrors, painting plate glass 

for i68 

Modelled berries for imitation 

barbotine painting .... 87 
Monochrome painting on silk 

and satin 19 

Transparencies 7 

Mosaic enamel 159 

Muslin, painting on, in water 

colours . , 28 

Oil-colour brushes vii 

Transparencies 4 

Oil painting on silk and satin 20 

Terra cotta 93 

Wood 181 

Oils, painting on gold canvas in 33 
Overglaze painting on china . . 49 
Painted wood, painting on ... . 186 
Pajier, brown, painting on ... . 128 

Coarse, painting on 128 

Drawing, painting on ... . 128 
Gold, painting on .... 121, 128 j 

Japan, painting on 128 

Rice, painting on 126 

Soap, painting on 128 

Sugar, painting on 128 

Pebble painting 193 

Photo enamelling . , 1 73 

Plate glass for mirrors, painting 

on 168 

Polished wood, painting on . . 185 

Pompeian enamelling 133 

Pottery, painting and gilding no 

Preface i 

Raised gilding in illuminating 146 

Rice paper, painting on 126 

Sable brushes vii 
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Satin, painting on, in oil .... 20 
Painting on, in water 

colours 9 

Scene painting 136 

Scratch work loi 

On one clay 103 

On two clays loi 

Silk, painting on, in oils 20 

Painting on, in water 

colours 9 

Sizing silk and satin for paint- 
ing upon II 

Smoked china 89 

Soap paper, painting on .... 128 

Stained glass ., 159 

Stencil brush , , vi 

Plates 203 

Stencilling 200 

Stone, painting on 188 

Subjects for body-colour paint- 
ing on silk and satin . . 15 

Mirror painting 169 

Painting on jean 32 

Underglaze china paint- 
ing 67 

Water-colour painting on 

silk and satin 18 

Sugar paper, painting on .... 128 

Sydertype , 106 

Tapestry painting 35 

Terra cotta, etching on 99 

Painting on, in oil and 

water colours 91 

Underglaze, painting on . . 96 
Test tile for barbotine painting 71 

China painting 54, 57 

Textiles, choosing iv 
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Transferring designs for barbo- 

tine painting 76 

Designs for lustra painting 44 
Designs for painting on zinc 198 
Designs for scratchwork . . 102 
Designs for transparen- 1 

cies 4 ; 

Designs to gold canvas . . 33 

Designs to muslin 2g > 

Designs to silk and satin 12 
Designs for tapestry paint- 
ing 
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Designs to velvet 24 

Transparencies, painting i 

Underglaze painting on china 49, 63 . 
Vellum, painting 151 1 



Velvet painting brushes ".M 

Painting on, in wtkta 
colours 23 

Water-colour brushes vi 

Painting on. jean , 31 

Painting on muslin a8 - 

Painting on silk, and satin 9, 17 
Painting on terra cotta . . 91 *' 

Painting on velvet 22 

Stencilling, materials for 202 
Transparencies * 6 

Whitewashers' brushes a 

Wood, gilded, painting on . . 184 

Painting on, in oils < 181 

Polished, painting on ... . 185 

Zinc, painting 197 
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ADVERTISEMENTS . 



Messrs. Howell & Jahes' 



ART CLASSES for LADIES 



China Painting, 
Barbotine Pottery Painting, 

Tapestry Painting, 
Water & Oil Colour Painting, 



Taught Daily by Competent Artists in 



The Studios at their Art Galleries. 



% REGENT ST., PALL MALL, LONDON. 



Terms and full particulars Post Free on applieation. 



AL»VKRTISK.MK\T^. 



REVn'ED IN LONDON IN 1874, 

BY LECHERTIER. BARBE AND CO., 
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L., B. and Co.*s specially prepared concentrated liquid colours in thirty 
tints. Per bottle, Od., double size, Is., pint, 5s. 

CARMINE DOUBLE THESE PRICES. 
Any ^Maker's colours procured to order. 

^apeetr^ paintinge Xent on Ibire. 

Cotton, "Wool, and Silk tissues always in Stock. 
PATTERNS AND PROSPECTUSES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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uche:rtie:r, parpe: and {:^^,, 

ARTISTS' COLOURMEN. 

All Materials for Oily Water Colour and ei^ery description 

of Paintings. 

60, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 



Ohina 3?AINTING: 

Its Principles and Practice. By Walter Harvey. Illastrated. In paper, price 1b., 
by post. Is. Id. 

jBCrtistic 3^MUSEMENTS: 



Being Instmctiong in Colourinsr Photofirraphs, Imitation Stained Glass, Decal> 
comanie. Queen Shell Work, Paintin? on China, Japanese Lacquer Work, Stencil- 
ling, Painting Magic Lantern Slides, Menu and Guest Cards, Spatter Work, Picture 
and Scrap Screens, Frosted Silver Work, Picture Cleaning and Restoring, Illumi- 
nating and Symbolical Colouring. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 28. 6d., by poet. 



2s. 8d. 



€(nglish 3?ottery i#«^ 

^#1 and ;porcelain : 

r A MftTtna i for Collectors. Being a Concise Account of the Development of the 
Potter's Art in England. Profusely Illustrated with Marks. Monograms, and 
Engravings of characteriatic Specimens. New Edition. In cloth gilt, price Ss. 6d., 
by post, Ss. 8d. 

LONT)ON r L. TTPCOTT QTLL, 170. STRAND. W.C. 



